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if RUSSIAN SOCIAL LIFE. 


At the first glance the men of most striking 
appearance in Russia are the popes, as the priests 
of the Greek Church are called, and the private 
coachmen. ‘The former, not being allowed to cut 


shoulders if it be of moderate length, or if long, 


k girl's. 

The average country pope, although blindly 

A obeyed by the people in matters of faith, is not 
personally the object of great veneration. Those 
who live in villages are generally very 
poor; their dress often shows want of care and 

; cleanliness, and from sheer poverty, no doubt, 

they are exacting in money matters. This last 

circumstance accounts in a great degree for their 


small 


y lack of popularity among the peasantry, most of 
{ whom do not even own the huts in which they 
cf live. 


The social standing of these country priests is 
. avery humble one. Their widows, left destitute, 
fy frequently become children’s nurses, and as such 
prevent superstition from dying out. 

‘“Nyanya,’’—nurse,—plays a prominent part in 
the songs and folklore of Russia; she is sure to 
know the meaning of dream or incident, 
and is always ready to tell vour fortune. 
, The portly figure of the coachman of a private 
family, the personage remarkable 
appearance, is greatly amplified by a thick layer 
if of cotton batting with which his coat is lined. 
Seated on the box of a carriage with his broad 








every 





second of 








the seat, and seems to feel highly important. The 
more wealthy the family, the more its coachman 
is thus brought into prominence, although the 
high arch under which one of his horses is 
harnessed, and the “troikas,"’ or teams of three 
horses abreast, much used for mail stages or on 
rough country roads, are hardly less striking. 

The ‘Isvostchik,’"’—hired cabman,—on the 
contrary, is plainly attired. He is expected and 
supposed to bea rogue. I suppose this reputation 
comes because he not only often takes advantage 
' of people in a general way, but it frequently 
occurs that strangers, arriving alone on night 
trains at St. Petersburg or Odessa, are taken by 
the cabman to some out-of-the-way place and 
murdered for their baggage; and in many cases 
the murderer escapes detection. 
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met with a similar adventure. He had been ata 
masquerade in the costume of Mephisto. Leaving 
the ball ata late hour, wrapped to his heels in 
his costly fur coat, he called for an isvostchik 
to take him home. 

After having given his address, he leaned back 













one the 
amusing incidents of his evening when, awaken- 
ing from this pleasant revery, and wondering 


in the closed carriage, recalling one by 


and realized that he 
was approaching the most deserted place along 
the shore of the Neva, the very opposite direction 
from that in which his house was situated. 

The rascally isvostchik had probably noticed 
his passenger’s preoccupied state of mind, as well 


looked out of the window 
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as his fine diamond ring and his handsome fur 
coat. The passenger, however, needed but one 
instant to feel reassured. He well 
superstitious his countrymen were, and quickly 
resolved to take advantage of that characteristic 
to protect himself. 
When, therefore, 








knew how 
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the rascal, stopping short, 






” opened the door of the carriage and requested its 
i occupant at the muzzle of a pistol to leave it and 
4] give up all the valuables he had on his person, as 





if about to 





H a price for his life, the gentleman, as 
comply, stepped out. 

he threw off his 

scarlet costume. 


calculated rightly ; 


Then with one quick motion 





cloak, and disclosed his 
The gentleman had 









but not exceeding six | 


*? are Houses | 
Positions | 


their hair, wear it in locks dangling about their | 


hanging down their backs in a braid like a young | 


! cap towering high, he occupies the full width of | 


In one instance a native of St. Petersburg even | 


why he had not yet reached his destination, he | 


the | 


THE YOUTHS 


cabiman supposed that Satan had appeared to | 
him in person, and he dropped instantly to the | 
ground, limp with terror. 

However incredible this may seem to foreigners, 
those who have in Russia will have no 
difficulty in believing it. So general and 
undiscriminating is superstition among the people 
that everything one does or says, as well as the 
innumerable little incidents of daily life, are 
considered good or bad omens. Beginning an 
undertaking on Monday, especially starting on a 
journey, is regarded as highly unwise; meeting 
a pope will bring ill luck, but the accidental 
breaking of glass foretells happiness, and a girl 
who leaves out some single hairs in braiding her 
locks is sure to be married before long. 

With all their superstitions, the people accept | 
implicitly all the teachings of their religion, some | 
of which incline to deification of the Emperor, 
who is at the same time their temporal and 
spiritual head. The representative of an imperial 
power that has been felt for centuries stands in 
the peasants’ mind on such a lofty height that | 
they would not dare approach him otherwise 
than prostrating themselves before him to 
their full length, as they do before God in their 
|churches. Many of them in saying grace after 
their meals thank “God and their Emperor” for 
the food they have enjoyed. 

To foreigners, the Russian prayer offered for 
the imperial family sounds strange, and is often 
amusing. In order to understand, however, 
what causes the amusement, it is necessary to 
|} explain about Russian names. 

It may not be generally known that Russians 
have, besides what we term Christian or first 
|names, a name derived from their father's 
| Christian name, and ending in ‘evich” or 
| “ovich” for boys, and in “eyna’’ or ‘‘ovna’’ for 
girls. Thus the father being “‘Ivan’’ (John), the 
most common Christian name throughout the 
country, all his have “Ivanovich” as a 
middle name, and his daughters ‘‘Ivanovna.”’ 

Russians even feel at liberty to address a 
stranger “Ivan Ivanovich’’—thus taking it 
for granted that both his and his father’s Christian 
name is John. 

This form of address is to Russians full of 
meaning. It not only makes every title super- 
fluous, but it expresses respect and devotion 
where Mr., Mrs. or Dr. would express respect 
only. At first it appeared to me unceremonious in 
the extreme to be addressed ‘‘Maria Ivanovna,”’ 
although this form is used even in addressing a 
count or the governor. 

It is the names thus derived that are the cause 
of the amusement I referred to. Atevery divine 
service, no matter by what denomination held, 
the minister offers a prayer for the Emperor and 
the imperial family, and in doing so mentions all 
its members by name. 

The name of the Emperor's father was Alex- 
ander, so he, as well as his brothers and sisters, 
have Alexandrovich” and ‘“Alexandrovna”’ for 
a middle name, and he being likewise Alexander, 
all children have the same middle name. 
Thus the whole prayer seems one endless list 
Alexander Alexandrovich, Alexandrovich, 
Alexandrovna, etc., interspersed with a few 
unintelligible words. 

Not knowing what it means, the most dignified 
even cannot refrain from looking amused, while 
those inclined to levity are sure to shake with 
laughter, and still others doubt the soundness of 
mind of the minister. 
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NO HURRY. 


The great cities of the North are earnestly 
discussing the question of “rapid transit,’’ time 
being so precious to merchants, clerks, and day- 
laborers that it held to be of the utmost 
importance to abbreviate the minutes now con- 
sumed in riding toand from work. At the South, 
meanwhile, the people maintain a more quiet, less 
hurried temper. A correspondent of the Pittsburg 
Dispatch, feeling inclined to take a ride in the 
sunshine,—cven the newspaper correspondent 
knows how to be idle in that land of peace,— 
boarded an open horse-car. 


1S 


At the next corner the car stopped, and remained 
at a standstill long enough for the little mules to 
fall asleep. I was sitting just behind the driver, 
and thinking that perhaps some rule of the road 
entailed a long wait at this point, which was 
outside the town proper, I asked him if he 
intended to start again soon. 

“Wal, I dunno, suh,”’ he replied, politely. 
“You see, that ole lady wants to get on this 
here car, but I can’t tell how long it will take her 





to get here.”” 
He pointed up a road at right angles to the 


track, leading to three or four cottages a quarter 


of a mile away. Half-way between the car and 
the cottages an old lady was walking toward us. 
She did not wave her hands nor scream, as a 
Northern woman would have felt obliged to do. 
She. took her time, and the driver of the car 
recognized her sacred right to do so. 

She finally got in, and he unwound the brake 


in a leisurely way, woke the mules, and we 
started on. 
Still further south, at Dallas, Texas, some 


friends of mine were riding in a street-car, when 
one of them, 1 lady, saw some pop-corn on the 
sidewalk. 

“Oh, what lovely pop-corn!"’ she said ; 
I had some.” 

**I suppose you'd like to have me step the car 
and get some for vou,’ was her husband's iron- 
ical reply. The driver overheard the dialogue and 
at once stopped the car. T'l! wait for vou,’ he 
said, to the astonishment of the Northerners. 


“T wish 
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Taste! Style / Quality ! 


Are the three virtues necessary to happiness in buy- 
ing CARPETS, especially if to be had at the lowest 
price. Wecan give this combination in any grade of 


Y 
Carpets and Rugs. 
Call or address, 
FRANKLIN CROSBY, 
Late Childs, Crosby & Lane, 
544 Washingses Sevese, Street, 


Valuable ble Papers Lost 
ew | Why not have 


A Desk 


in which to keep you | 
papers, and 


DO BUSINESS 


' like a Business Man? 
Roil Tep Desks, all sizes, suitable for 
OFFICE OR HOME USE, TABLES, CHAIRS, etc. 
Send for Catalogue. 


DERBY & KILMER DESK CO., 


93 CAUSEWAY sT., 19 BEEKMAN STREET, 
Boston. New York. 


Are You Satisfied 
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Corsets are agenmenent article of woman's 
dress. 

No Sane Person believes that corsets will 
be discarded just because SOME are wrongly 
made. 

Will Men Discard shoes because some 
dude agonizes in toothpick toes several sizes 
too small? 

There is a make of corsets modelled TRUE 
to nature, in which the “perfecting process” is 
ALWAYS active, viz.: the 
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Rubber Boots and Shoes ? 


If not, just ask your shoe-dealer to sell youa pair of 


WITH THE 


the celebrated Glove Co.’s Rubbers. here is but 
one Glove Co., and they make only the best. In order | 

at you may not be deceived, we show you here a face 
simile of a glove, which willbe found on the bottom | 
of every boot and shoe produced by this company. If | 
you cannot find them in your town, we will refer you | 
to some local dealer, of Z hom they can be procured. 
Sold at wholesale only t 


LAM KIN & FOSTER, 


Sole N. E. Agts., 174 to 178 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


ar LADY AGENTS WANTED “,: 


to sell “our | 
W.sS, A. Corsets and Health Waists. 


WORCESTER CORSET CO., Worcester, Mass. 
avention in Lacing. poise 


LEADING MERCHANTS SELL THEM. 
S Manual of Fnonetio 
Address The Se | 


-HORTHAN D. Shorthand, $1.5 
Adjusting Corset Co., Rochester, N sé | (for 


Speed Book, $1.50; Compendium and on ard 
We Abbott Davidson & Co., No. 15 


the vest pocket),50c. Sends 2-cent stamp for Synopsis. 
Vest C oncord Street. Boston, Mass. 


JOHN H. PRAY, “SONS & CO. 
OUR SPECIAL SALE IN 


Upholstery Department 


For the Week consists of Our Entire Stock of 


TAPESTRIES AND DAMASKS 
for FURNITURE COVERINCS. 


The goods are nearly all of our own importation, are seasonable and 
desirable, and the price at which we shall offer them will make them 
most interesting to any wishing new coverings for 


SITTING-ROOM, DINING-ROOM, or CHAMBER FURNITURE. 


We are determined to close them out before moving into our 


NEW STORE, 


And the prices, ranging from 75c. to $3.00 Per Yard, are posi- 
tively in many cases but one-half their cost. 


JOHN H. PRAY, SONS & CO., 


558 and 560 Washington Street, Boston. 


























One of Our Leaders. 


The nearest to SEAL yet produced. 


$25.00 


Will buy one of the HANDSOMEST FUR 


SHOULDER CAPES 


‘Which this cut represents) 


To be found in the market. These Capes 
were made especially for our fine retail trade, 
on the same pattern as our $150 Capes, and are 
placed in our stock as a 


SPECIALTY. 


Orders by Post promptly attended to. 


EAKA 


The Furrier and Ladies’ Tailor, Boston. 
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For the Companion. 


ZULEIKA. 
In Three Chapters. — Chapter III. 
Claude Recovers His Own. 


It was plain to any one who knew Zuleika well 
that the mare which stood before Claude was not 
the splendid animal which he had brought from 
Constantinople with so much trouble. In his 
agitation he could form no idea how the substi- 
tution had taken place. 

Without stopping to thrust the gray mare back 


into her box, Claude ran out into the stable yard, | 


and ina hoarse and unsteady 
voice, called his groom. 

In a moment the man came 
running out of the _ hotel, 
his absence even at that 
moment indicating that he 
had not been very diligent 
in his attendance. 

‘«*Where is Zuleika ?”’ cried 
Claude. 

The man stared stupidly at 
the mare, who had not stirred 
from the spot where Claude 
left her. 

“Surely, this is Zuleika. 
sir,’ answered the groom. 

“Don’t dare to tell me that! 
Have you no eyes? Who 
has been here since last 
night ?”” 

“No one has been here that 
| know of.”’ 

“Do you mean to say that 
Zuleika has walked off and 
left this substitute in her 
place without your knowing 
it?" 

“T know nothing, sir, 
about it.’” ‘ 

Claude could not make out 
from the man’s manner 
whether he was telling the 
truth or not. He had a 
suspicion that he had been 
bribed toallow the exchange ; 
but if so, he was feigning 
innocence very cleverly. 

There were grooms in the 
stable during the entire 
night; there was no evidence 
that the lock had been forced 
or picked. A skilful burglar might, however, 
have picked so simple a lock without leaving 
any sign that it had been tampered with. 

Dismayed and heartsick, Claude walked back to 
the dining-room and told his father of Zuleika’s 
disappearance. The Colonel listened for a while 
in silence; then a ray of light suddenly broke 
across his face. He jumped_up with a vehement 
gesture, and cried: 

‘*That scoundrel, Mudir, has done it!” 

‘‘Mudir Pasha ?”’ 

“Yes. He followed me northward. I saw 
him on the train, but it did not occur to me then 
that he was tracking me in order to find you. I 
supposed he had gone north to buy horses. It is 
Prince Ishmael who has sent him. You know 


he was terribly angry when you left, and he | 


swore to get Zuleika, no matter where she was.” 
“Then Zuleika is now on the road to Constan- 
tinople ?”” 
“Undoubtedly.” 


“And Tam going to Constantinople after her, | 


unless I can catch her on the way.” 

“Well, lam going with you. A fraud, a theft 
like this, is more than I can stand. Such villany 
ust be punished.”” 

It was a gratification to Claude to find his 
tather scarcely less incensed than he was him- 
self, for when the Colonel started to do a thing, 
le seldom allowed any obstacle to defeat him. 

Both packed their hand-trunks in haste, and 
“rove to the Anhalt station. An express train 


as to leave at ten o'clock, and Claude employed | 


the fifteen minutes he had to spare before the 
(‘eparture of this train in asking questions rela- 


lve to Zuleika of brakemen, conductors and | 


'reight agents. 

He ascertained, beyond a doubt, that Mudir 
l’asha had started with the Arabian mare by a 
freight train which left at six o’clock, and which 
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| would be overtaken by the express at Dresden 


in the afternoon. Unless he had taken the pre- | 


| caution to get off at a way-station, or unless 
| some accident happened, they would therefore be 
| certain to catch him; and they had no doubt 

that they might rely upon German justice to do 
, its work surely, if slowly. 

Both Claude and the Colonel, while speeding 
southward, gathered all the information they 
could from train-hands and station-masters, in 
order not to lose track of the Turk. They be- 


came convinced before they reached Dresden | 


| that Mudir had regarded extra precautions as 
| unnecessary, and was taking the straight road 
southward to the Ottoman dominions. 

At the great station in Dresden, where they 


| You think to bully me,” Mudir muttered in 
Turkish, glowering at the Colonel, ‘but if you 
dare interfere with me, I warn you it will go ill 
with you!” 

Colonel Ring turned to the officials, and said, 
frankly and calmly, in German: 

“T demand of you, gentlemen, that you keep 
this man in your custody until I can procure a 
warrant for his arrest. He has stolen the dapple- 
gray Arabian mare which is locked up in this 
}car, and I shall hold you responsible for the 
safety both of the horse and the man until I 
return—which will be in an hour.” 
| He spoke politely, but as one who was accus- 
|tomed to command. He wore now the uniform 
| of an officer in the Norwegian army—for he had 





e Zuleika Decides a Difficult Matter. 


arrived at two o’clock, Colonel Ring and his son, 
having obtained a permit, made their way with 
difficulty among the network of tracks and the 
puffing engines. 

After five minutes’ search they found a box- 
car with an open grating for ventilation at the 
top, and stopping to listen, they heard distinctly 
the stamping of a horse’s hoofs. 

“Zuleika, my beauty!’’ Claude cried, in a 
cajoling and tender tone. Instantly there came 
a wild whinny from within the car, followed by 
plunging and stamping. 

“Zuleika! Zuleika, my beauty!’’ he called 
again, whereupon there was a fresh tattoo of 
excited hoof-beats, and Zuleika’s head appeared 
at the grating. 

A piercing whinny, which was rather a scream 
of pain and impatience, echoed under the wide 
| rotunda of the station. 

Claude felt as if his heart would break. With 
| a tremendous wrench he tried to pull-the sliding 
door aside; but it was locked. 

*‘Patience, my son, patience!’’ said his father. 
“Do nothing rash, or you’ll spoil everything.” 

A surprised exclamation and a slam as of a 
bench that was upset were heard from an adjoin- 
ing car, and in another moment Mudir Pasha 
burst through the door and tumbled down the 
steps, followed by two railroad employees. 

‘“‘Thieves'’’ he yelled, in broken German, as 
soon as he saw Claude and the Colonel. ‘Thieves! 
Robbers! I demand their arrest instantly !”’ 

His coarse face was scarlet with anger and 
|alarm. Two or three of the officers at the station 
| came hastening up. 

“It is I who demand this man’s arrest,’’ said 
Colonel Ring, calmly. ‘He has stolen my son’s 
horse. And I tell you,’’ he exclaimed, turning 
to Mudir, “that you shall not escape from this 
place until you have given up Zuleika!”’ 











been allowed to retain his rank in the army of 
his own country. This uniform, with the ribbons 
of many orders on his breast, did not fail of its 
| effect upon the railroad officials. 
| Mudir, it was evident, was a coarse fellow, 
who might be capable of anything, while his 
| accuser’s appearance showed that he was a man 
| of authority and rank. 
| They promised to keep Mudir for an hour, and 


| not to allow him to take the horse away. To| 
make assurance doubly sure, Claude remained at 
}and her false double, and finally begged the 
through the grating, while his father went in | 
him see the two mares. 


the station, now and then speaking to Zuleika 


search of the police. 

It occurred to Colonel Ring, when he had 
sworn out a warrant for Mudir’s arrest, that his 
former acquaintance with the King of Saxony, 
whose cicerone he had been during a visit to 
Constantinople, might now stand him in good 
stead. He therefore wrote a letter to the court 
marshal, asking for an audience on the following 
day. 

Mudir, after fuming and storming in vain for 
| half an hour, telegraphed to the Turkish ambas- 
| sador in Berlin, and then sat down to wait. He 
was not treated as a common prisoner, but forcibly 
detained, and kept under guard in a hotel. 

Zuleika was taken from the railroad car, and 
lodged in a stable under the custody of the police. 
Claude, though he longed to pet her, was not 
allowed to approach her, and he walked about 
in a state of feverish impatience and misery, 
| knocking the scabbard of his sword against the 
| furniture, tracing faces and animals in the pattern 
| of the wall-paper, and drinking soda-water which 
| he did not want from sheer desperation. 
| The matter was taken before a magistrate, and 
| the examination of Mudir was set for the next 
|day. Knowing how slow and thorough German 
| justice is in its operations, Claude was prepared 
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to spend a week, if not a month, in Dresden 
before Zuleika was restored to him. In the 
meanwhile, in order to leave nothing to chance, 
he telegraphed to his groom to come on with the 
false Zuleika by the next train, and called upon 


|}one of his classmates, Cadet Schwerin, who 


knew Zuleika well, and might be valuable as a 
witness. 

The next day, as he was preparing to attend 
the trial, the Colonel received a message from 
the court marshal, stating that the King would 
grant him an audience that very morning at 
eleven o’clock. He hastened to the court, and 
asked that the trial be postponed until the after- 
noon; but the Turkish ambassador had already 
arrived from Berlin, and could not stay long. 
Mudir insisted upon an im- 
mediate trial of his case, and 
the magistrate denied the 
request for delay. 

The Colonel wished hearti- 
ly that he had been in less 
haste to renew his acquaint- 
ance with the King, for now 
he was obliged to be absent 
from the trial, where his 
presence was greatly needed. 
However, he could not break 
an engagement with the 
King without damaging his 
case, and cutting off his 
chance of appeal in case of 
an unfavorable decision. 

With a heavy heart he 
arrayed himself in his gala 
uniform, and went to the 
royal palace, where the sen- 
tinels presented arms to him. 

He waited a full hour in 
an anteroom, and was not 
a little startled when the 
Turkish ambassador was 
bowed out from the royal 
presence by two gold-laced 
chamberlains. It was now 
his turn; but he felt, for the 
moment, that the Turk had 
been too clever for him, and 
that his chances of setting 
his case right were not 
promising. 

The King received him 
kindly, and after the usual 
polite formalities, gave him 
the desired opportunity to 
mention his errand. 

The Colonel described his 
son’s affection for Zuleika, and Zuleika’s love 
for him; he referred to Prince Ishmael’s offer to 
buy the mare, and his anger when Claude refused 
to sell her, and finally expressed his conviction 
that Mudir had been sent on by the Prince to 
steal the mare, or what amounted to the same 
thing, exchange for her an inferior animal, not 


| pure Arabian. 


The Colonel warmed up, as he proceeded in his 
narrative, and the King became intensely inter- 
ested. He asked some questions about Zuleika 


Colonel to accompany him on horseback, and let 


“IT have a good mind to play Haroun al 
Raschid on a small scale,”’ he said, laughing. ‘If 
the decision of the court goes against you, you 
must appeal, and I'll deliver myself of a Solo- 
monian judgment.”’ 

Meanwhile, things had taken a bad turn in the 
court-room. The judge reasoned with great 
acuteness ‘“‘in the air;’’ but it did not occur to 
him to look at the two mares, and compare their 
merits. Very likely the testimony of the ambas- 


|sador, who swore to Mudir’s high rank and 


excellent character, outweighed with him all the 
evidence on Claude’s side. Moreover the groom, 
when he was put on the stand, greatly damaged 
his master’s case by refusing to swear that any 
exchange had taken place. He was in doubt, he 
said; he did not think any one could take a horse 
out of the stable without his knowing it. 

This settled the matter, as far as the judge was 
concerned; and neither Claude’s nor Cadet 
Schwerin’s testimony, which was equally positive 
on the other side, could change his conviction. It 
was a case of hallucination, he thought, or of 
mistaken identity. 

He therefore determined to order the release 
of Zuleika, give Mudir full liberty to proceed on 
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his way, and apologize for having detained him. | 


He was about to pronounce this judgment, when 
a messenger arrived from the King, bearing a 
large envelope. The magistrate hastily broke 
the seal and read the contents. 

The letter commanded him to adjourn his court, 
wnd irrespective of his decision, to proceed, with 


the parties to the case and the witnesses, to the | 


parade grounds outside the city. 
With a solemn voice the judge read this mes- 


sage in the court-room, and expressed his aston- | 


ishment to Mudir and the ambassador. But he 
said immediate obedience to the King’s wishes 
was necessary. 

Accordingly, the court, the officers and the 
witnesses proceeded in carriages to the parade 
grounds, where they found Claude and Cadet 
Schwerin, and a battalion of soldiers drilling. 

At about three o’clock a royal carriage, pre- 


ceded by outriders, was seen approaching, and | 


the magistrate, Mudir and the ambassador hast- 
ened to pay their respects. 
They were not a little surprised to see Colonel 


Ring seated in the King’s carriage, in conversa- | 


tion with him. 

“Your Excellency,”’ said the King, turning to 
the ambassador, “I think in a case of this kind 
the horse is the better judge who is its master. 
Let Mudir Pasha and Cadet Ring place them- 
selves about fifty yards apart, at the upper end of 
the parade grounds. 

“Then the two horses, the ownership of which 
is in dispute, shall be led up to within a distance 
of two hundred yards of both, and loosed. I 
shall be much astonished if Cadet Ring’s does 
not seek its master.” 

The Turk did not dare to object to this plan, 
tuough he disliked it exceedingly. Claude ac- 
cepted it eagerly. After the dreadful depression 
and sense of outrage which had possessed him in 
the court-room, his 
Zuleika would not fail to greet him! 

Zuleika came forward, led by a royal groom. 
What spring there was in her step, what grace in 
her motion, what nobility in the slight curve of 
her neck, and the shape of her head! And what 
a commonplace-looking animal the other dapple- 
gray mare was, in spite of the outward resem- 
blance. She stepped well, to be sure, and was 
handsomely shaped; but all the finer points 
which distinguished Zuleika her rival lacked. 

An officer of the royal guard received the two 
horses from the groom, and for a while he had 
very hard work to hold them. They pranced 
and reared, and lifted him off the ground again 
and again. 

He managed at last to make a sign to Claude, 
who stationed himself at the place which the 
King had designated. Mudir Pasha also dragged 
himself forward with visible reluctance, and 
came to a stop about fifty yards from where the 
young cadet was standing. 

The King gave a sign to the officer, and the 
two horses trotted away over the parade ground, 
with a proud, elastic step. Presently both came 
to a standstill; the false Zuleika kicked up her 
heels and lay down to roll; but the true Zuleika 
lifted her head, gazed to the right and to the left, 
and then with her wild, joyous whinny ran 
straight toward Claude. 

She rubbed her nose against his face; she 
whisked her tail excitedly, and whinnied again, 


’ 


and then, with a low and friendly neighing, laid | 


her head upon his shoulder. 

The proof was absolute and unmistakable. 
The spectators broke into a loud hurrah; and 
Claude, with tears in his eyes, patted Zuleika’s 


neck, and then swung himself lightly up on her | 


back. 
She stood still like a lamb, until he had got his 


seat; whereupon, with a snort and a shake of her 
head, she dashed across the wide parade grounds, | 


while the soldiers and officers cheered, and the 
spectators waved their hats and clapped their 
hands. 

Mudir Pasha knew that he was utterly beaten; 
but he still had left one means of preventing this 
pride of the Ottoman stables from falling into the 
hands of the Christians. 

He walked slowly to where the ambassador 
stood talking with Colonel Ring and Cadet 
Schwerin, and paused a few steps from them. 


Just then Claude came dashing at full speed | 


toward the group, followed by the plaudits of the 
crowd. Mudir, with an oath, pulled a pistol 
from his pocket, and taking aim at Zuleika’s 
head, fired. 

But Cadet Schwerin, who saw the quick motion, 
struck his arm upward, so that the bullet, whist- 
ling past Claude’s ear, spent itself in the air. 


The King, startled at the report, ordered Mudir | 


to be disarmed and brought to him. 

“How do you dare,” he asked, sternly, ‘‘to 
shoot in my presence ?”’ 

“Your Majesty," answered Mudir, sullenly, 
“IT promised my Prince to bring this horse back, 
dead or alive. I have failed. Allah is great! 
His will be done!”’ 

Then, bowing low, he begged for permission to 
depart, and seating himself in a carriage, drove 
off under the protection of the ambassador. 

Claude was now introduced to the King, to 
whom he expressed his gratitude for his wise 
judgment. Under the escort of His Majesty he 
rode Zuleika back to the city ; and it was difficult 
to tell which was the more admired, the hand- 
some, high-spirited youth, who sat so well in the 
saddle, or the noble, proudly-stepping mare. 


spirits suddenly revived. | 


THE YOUTH’S 


From that time forth no attempt was made to 
separate Claude and Zuleika, and she is yet 
| Lieutenant Ring’s dearest friend and companion. 
HsaALMAR HJortTH BOoyYESEN. 

The End. 
+~@ 


MORNING. 
Rejoice! sweet messenger of light! 
Rejoice ! and send to all below 
The sweetness of thy heavenly glow, 
Dispel the darkness, scatter night, 
Till we thy fuller glory know! 
Delaware Gazette. —Eben N. Baldwin. 


For the Companion. 


A LOST MISER. 


| ‘Buy some toys, gen’leman? Pretty things, 
all made out o’ beads; blind girl made ’em.”’ 

A shaking, wrinkled old hand fumbled in the 
basket, lifting up tiny chairs, boxes and the like, 
made of cheap beads strung on wire. “Only a 
nickel apiece. Buy one, gen’lemen ?”’ 
| We declined—curtly, perhaps, for the man had | 
| interrupted a pleasant bit of talk at a street 

corner. He passed on, the white hair under his 

{old cap fluttering in the wind, his shoulders 
| bent, and his basket swinging on his arm. 
| ‘That’s a queer old man,” said Knox. ‘He 
| goes tramping about all day, trying to sell his 
miserable little trinkets, and picking up any stray 
job that he can do. Yet folks say that he has 
money hoarded up—enough to keep him com- 
fortable, probably, if he weren't too stingy to 
use it.” 

Nelson and I were late additions to the staffs 
of reporters of the Budget and Advocate respec- 
tively, and we felt that it was our duty to be 
always on the lookout for something interesting. 

‘A miser, eh ?*’ said I. 
| ‘Where does he live ?’’ Nelson asked. 
| Knox laughed. “Oh, you fellows can’t hear 

anything without scenting an item,”’ he said. ‘I 
can’t be ‘interviewed’ in this case, for I really 
know nothing about the old man except what 
| I’ve heard the boys tell. I suppose it is all 
| guesswork. But I’m told he lives away over on 
the East Side in the edge of the country, in a 
| queer little cabin standing off by itself, and that 
| he has a cave under it where he hides his treasure.”’ 

Nelson and I were very much interested. 
| Knox went on: 
| When he goes home at night, they say, he 
|often creeps around as if he were afraid of 
| being seen, and then dives into his den, carrying 
| his basket with him, before he even goes into the 

house. Sometimes late at night he will slip out 
| with a light, fumble about for a minute or two as 
|if removing a board, and then he and his light 
disappear in what the members of your profes- 
| sion would call ‘the darksome recesses of the 
gloomy cavern.’ ”’ 

I was determined to look this old man up; but 
| Nelson must be thrown off the track. 

‘A place like this has a great many odd char- 
acters. We come across them every day,” 
said, carelessly, and turned the conversation 
with an air of indifference. 

I fancy that this air was rather overdone; but 
| I noted with satisfaction that Nelson manifested 
| no special interest in the topic, but dropped easily 
into a discussion of coming elections. 

I was in a fever of impatience to investigate 
the case of the old miser, but I chatted on fora 
few minutes until I thought the stranger had 
been forgotten, and then I sauntered away in the 
direction opposite from that which he had taken. 
But once out of sight of my two companions, 
| I turned a corner and quickened my steps. Up 
one street and down another I hastened, looking 
everywhere for the old cap and fluttering white 
hair. 

I had wandered as far as the river, and had 
really given up the search, when I suddenly 
caught a glimpse of a bent form with a wicker 
basket trudging down toward the ferry. 

There he was! I forgot my vexation and 
weariness, and ran to get the boat. I managed 
to rush on board just as it pushed off. 

I resolved not to attract the old peddler’s 
attention until I had seen his house, and gained 
what information I might by observation. As I 
drew back out of his sight, I jostled a fellow- 
passenger by my quick movement, and looking 
up to apologize, I saw Nelson. Neither of us 
looked as if he were in the least glad to see the 
other. 

‘Hello! Where are you bound ?” I 

“Oh, just over to the East Side.” 

‘Indeed! I might have inferred 
since the boat doesn’t happen to be 
other way.”’ 

‘Well, where are 
| Nelson. 
| Oh, I’m going to the East Side, too.”’ 

We glanced at each other for a minute, and 
| then Nelson laughed. 


asked. 


as much, 
going the 





you going?’’ inquired 


| 
| 
| 


‘“*We might as well own up that we are both on 
| @ miser-hunt, my boy.” 
| ‘What put you on the track?’ I demanded, 
| unamiably. 

“You did. You were a little too anxious to 
| switch the conversation to another track. 1 saw 
that you were off after the old peddler, but I 
don’t mind admitting that I hoped you had lost 
the trail, until vou ran into me just now. Well, 
shall we go shares on the discovery ?”’ 


_COMPANION. 


| that formed the slender support of the little cabin, 





| There was nothing else to be done, except to 
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give up the whole matter. That settled, it was | 
pleasant to have company. 

Together we watched the old man leave the 
boat as it touched the farther wharf, and together, 
at a cautious distance, we followed him. 

Despite the story of age told by his gray hair 
and bent shoulders, he trudged forward sturdily, 
and led usa long walk through the outskirts of 
the town before he reached a poor little house 
standing apart from its neighbors in a narrow, 
unfenced lot. 

Thus far he had done nothing in the least 
remarkable, but as soon as he entered that little 
lot his movements really grew peculiar. He 
slackened his steps, and instead of entering his 
house, tiptoed cautiously around it, as if he 
feared being overheard. 

It was growing dusk, and that fact, with the 
proximity of a tumble-down shed, enabled us to 
draw near enough to watch him. 

He placed his basket on the ground, stooped, 
and carefully pushing aside one of the boards 


| 
| 


crawled with evident difficulty through the aper- 
ture, drawing his basket after him. 

“It must be a very vivid imagination that 
could call that place a cave! It isn’t even a 
decent cellar,’ whispered Nelson. ‘‘Now’s your 
time to whip around and discover what the rest 
of the shanty is like, while 1 watch proceedings 
here!”’ 

I left the shed and hurried noiselessly around 
the house, intent upon peeping through the 
windows; but I found the door ajar, and in my 
eagerness, stepped into a dark, narrow entry. 
This, with the room beyond and a low loft above, 
constituted the dwelling, as I could see at a glance, 
and flattering myself that this part of my task 
would be brief, I pushed open the inner door. 

‘“‘Grandpa ?’’ cried a voice, startled and ques- | 
tioning. ‘Grandpa, is that you?” | 

I had not supposed for a moment but that my | 
miser lived alone, as all misers should, and I | 
drew back in dismay. At the same moment a | 
step sounded at the outer door, and I had barely | 
time to crouch in a dark corner of the entry | 
before the old man entered. 

“Is that you, grandpa ?’’ asked the voice again, 
with a note of alarm in it that the old man 
caught at once, for he answered, soothingly : 

“Yes, child, it’s me. Course it’s me! 
body else.”’ 

“TI thought it didn’t sound like you first. I 
thought fhere was two steps,’’ said the girl’s 
voice—it was a girl’s voice, I decided, though 
thin and somewhat tremulous. 

‘Nobody but me,’’ repeated the grandfather. 
‘An’ nobody else won't come in, neither, for I'll 
lock the door.” 

He locked the outer door, and then, to my 
alarm, drew out the key. It served me right, for 
in my eagerness to get material for an article, I | 
was committing an act very like burglary. 

“You're always hearin’ steps in that old hall- | 
way when the wind blows, aint you, ?”” | 





No- 





Annie ?”’ | 
said the old man. 

Annie laughed a faint little laugh. She seemed | 
to find his presence and the locked door reassur- 
ing, but they were quite the reverse to me. 

The old man threw a few sticks upon the 
coals smouldering in the uneven old fireplace, | 
and as the flames leaped up, the light streamed 
out upon me through numerous cracks and 
crevices in the rickety boarded partition. 
Through these cracks I could see into the piti- 
fully poor, bare room beyond. 5 

“Did you have good luck to-day, grandpa? 
Did you have to bring many home ?” 

‘Well, now you jus’ see for yourself, Annie; 
that’s the way to find out, little gal! Feel in the 
basket.”” 

He held it toward her. Nelson and I had 
noticed that the basket seemed to be nearly full 
of the trinkets as he moved along the street out- 
side the house, but now there were hardly any in 
it. The girl put out her hand with a peculiar 
groping motion. Then I remembered what he 
had said about his trinkets being made by a 
blind girl. The child was certainly blind; but the 
delicate, sensitive fingers learned what the basket 
held almost as quickly as sight could have done. 

The plain face brightened. 

“Only these? All gone but these? O grandpa, 
I'm so glad I can do it! so glad!”’ 

The old man laughed—a laugh that was of the 
voice only, and was contradicted by the anxious 
look with which he watched the pale face opposite 
him. 

Perhaps; with the keen perception which often 
belongs to the blind, she detected something out 
of harmony, for she questioned at once : 

“Did you get very tired, grandpa ?”’ 

‘“‘Some—some tired, natur’ly; but then I rested 
a bit comin’ over on the ferry, ’stead of walkin’ 
way up to the bridge. The ferryman took one of 
them bead baskets for pay.’’ 

The girl’s face brightened again. 

“That's right, grandpa. You needn't work so 
hard, seein’ we're doin’ so well. Oh, I’m so glad 
I can help! Folks won’t have to pity you for 
havin’ a poor blind girl to take care of, will 
they ?”’ 

“No, indeed, Annie! Nobody needn’t do that, 
child.” He hesitated a little, and added slowly, | 

| 





“An’ I'd be glad to have you, even s’posin’ you 
couldn't heip none.”’ 

‘But I wouldn’t be glad to stay. Seems ’sif I 
couldn’t bear it!’’ she cried, with a quick look of 


pain and dread. “O grandpa, you don’t think 
folks "ll get so they’ll buy less by and by ?”’ 

“No, no, little gal! I was jest a-s posin‘—only 
jest a-s’posin’,” the old man answered, sooth- 
ingly. ‘Taint likely, at all likely, that they'll 
get to buyin’—less.”’ 

My knowiedge of his day’s experience, and my 
view of his face as he answered, gave his words a 
meaning that they did not bear for the blind girl. 
Meantime, I was thoroughly ashamed of my 
eavesdropping. When I started on my quest in 
the afternoon, I had thought of the old man 
merely as material for an interesting article. But 
my experience had already greatly modified my 
views of a reporter’s duty. 

However, despite all twinges of conscience and 
perplexed questionings how I was to escape from 
my position without betraying myself or alarm- 
ing the little household, I was deeply interested. 

The girl, reassured by the old man’s words, 
drew a long sigh of relief. 

“But I can’t hardly bear even to s’pose it,” 
she said. ‘‘How could I ever sit here all day in 
the darkness, with nothin’ to do—for there 
wouldn't be if I didn't make these—and think 
how I was just a burden to you, grandpa? I’m 
so glad I can help!”’ 

“Course, Annie; we’re both goin’ to be glad. 
Why shouldn’t we?’ replied the grandfather, 
brightly. 

Carefully avoiding all further ‘‘s’posin’s,"’ he 
began to recount little incidents of the day that 
had evidently been treasured for Annie’s benefit. 
‘An’ think what I’ve got for your supper ?”’ 
added. ‘Rolls, an’ a bit of butter!"’ 

“For our supper, grandpa! There's two of 
us,”’ interposed Annie. 

“To be sure there’s two of us, child! An’ 1 
hope there won't be no less in one while,”’ declared 
the old man, emphatically. ‘Certainly there's 
rolls for supper, an’ butter, an’ a pinch o’ tea.” 

A “pinch’’ was the proper word. When the 
poor little table was spread, the few delicacies 
were carefully placed at one side, near Annie's 
plate, while the old man sat opposite, munching 
a piece of dry bread and a raw onion. 

‘Aint these rolls good, grandpa? An’ the tea?” 

“Tiptop!” 

He had not touched either one. 

The bare old room with its stained and broken 
walls, the scantily spread table in the uncertain 
firelight, and the two who sat beside it—the girl 
whose worn white face told that the shadowed 
life would be brief, and the old man watching her 
so tenderly, stinting himself and hiding all 
anxiety while he kept up his loving little farce of 
prosperity and plenty—made a picture not to be 
forgotten. 

It was the one luxury of the room, the fire, 
that finally released me from my captivity. The 
supper was out of the way, and Annie had 
returned to her chair, when the dying blaze 


he 


| suddenly reminded the old man that he had 


neglected to bring in fuel for the morning. 

“I had a nice lot of pieces gathered up out 
there, an’ I clean forgot 'em,’’ he explained to 
Annie. 

I waited only long enough for him to open the 
door and pass around the house before I quietly 
followed him. Daylight had given place to a dim 
moonlight, and I concluded that Nelson, who 
must have wondered not a little at my mysterious 
disappearance, had returned to the city alone. 

At the risk of missing the last ferryboat, I 
lingered until the old man returned with his 
wood, and met him a little away from the house. 

‘““May I ask,”’ I said, “if you have on hand 
any of those little bead toys you sometimes sell ? 
Iam just going home, and though it is rather a 
late hour to trouble you, I would like to take 
some with me.”’ 

He was too much overjoyed at the request 
itself to consider the strangeness of the hour and 
circumstances. But even then he did not forget 
his caution. 

“Yes, sir, yes—if you'll just please to speak 
soft like, so’s the little gir! won’t hear ye,” he 
answered, in a low tone. ‘They’re back here.” 

Leading the way to the opening under the 
house, he drew out the store of trinkets he had 
concealed on his return. 

‘Rather an odd place to keep such things, isn’t 
it?’’ I suggested. 

“Oh, I’ve put a board in there so they'll keep 
dry. It’s on account of Annie, ye see,”’ lie 
whispered. ‘She’s blind, an’ she worries so 
when things don’t seem to be a-sellin’—seems «is 
if it most breaks her heart when she don’t feel 
she’s helpin’. Sol slip ‘em under here, what I 
can’t sell; an’ findin’ the basket most empty 
pleases her greatly. Then I take ’em to pieces 
after she’s gone to bed—that does seem a pow- 
erful pity when they’re so pretty, don’t it? But 
I can’t noways else keep her in beads, an’ s! 
takes a sight of comfort makin’ ’em, an’ dont 
ever know.”’ 

It was pretty nearly a ‘clearing out sale’ tliat 
night, not only for the bead work, but for iy 
pocket as well. Laden with toys, I was glad 
that the hour was late, and that there were ‘vW 
people abroad to look wonderingly at me. 

Nelson, more faithful or more anxious thai | 
had imagined, was waiting for me at the fer:y; 
and though there was no “remarkable miser” 
story to grace the columns of either the Buiet 
or the Advocate, the story of the old bead peddler 
was told in both offices. 

There were warm hearts among these hurried 
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editors, chafling reporters and all the busy crew; 
and the old man gained many friends. We found 
for him odds and ends of light work which paid 
him far better than peddling, and enabled him to 
take home “comforts for both ends of the table,” 
as Nelson expressed it. 

But even when most steadily employed, he 
always brought his basket of toys in the morning, 


and carried home what he could not readily sell | 
by the way, hiding them as of old away from | 


Annie’s knowledge. 

“*Cause she takes such a sight of comfort in 
thinkin’ she helps, an’ it don’t hurt nobody,” he 
said, with his cheery, quavering laugh. ‘When 
times was the hardest, I used to pinch an’ twist, 


an’ say to myself, ‘If I can only keep Annie from | 


knowin’!’ An’ she never knowed.” 

She never knew. The frail life went out soon; 
and Annie was happy, in her last days, in the 
belief—so sweet to all of us—that she had done 
some useful work, and that her little world was 
the better for her having lived in it. 

The old man’s spirit and energy drooped with 
her. Notthat he was despondent or broken-hearted; | 
it was simply the relaxed effort of one whose 
object was attained. He was indeed altogether | 
content when I saw him last in his comfortable bed | 
in the hospital, which friends had provided for 
him. It was “a prime place to rest in,” he said. | 

He bade me good-by with the remark that he 
was “likely to have moved on” before I came | 
again. And then, with his eyes watching the spot 
of sunlight that danced on his coverlet, he added: | 

“I’ve been thinkin’ how strong an’ well Annie | 
must be now, an’ not worried no 
more. An’ mebby, I don’t s’pose 
there’s no harm to think it? mebby 
when I get up yonder we'll have a 
good laugh together ’bout—how she 
never knowed!” 

KATE W. HAMILTON. 


meerenee ———— 


For the Companion. 


ON THE NORTH SEA BANKS. 


Il. — The Great Snow-Storm. 


Burley fancied he knew where he 
was from the direction of the sound 
from the steamboat’s whistle, and he 
took his bearings in imagination. 
He had to work off the shore a little, 
if possible, and then wait for a chance 
rift which might give him the glim- 
mer of a light through the flying 
mass of the snow. 

He was sorely tired, and the men 
could searcely lift a hand, for the 
tiller had needed a terrible expen- 
diture of strength to keep the Maria 
from broaching to, and at times it 
seemed that one of the two who hung 
on by the steering ropes must have 
his arms jerked from the sockets. 

They were a weary crew but joy- 
ful, as their hearts might be, now 
that relief seemed near. 

$y the way, many stories, some of 
them strangely amusing, might be 
told about the way fishermen endure 
excessive fatigue. On one black 
night a vessel’s company were hav- 
ing a dreadful time while hauling in 
their trawl; they marched round and round the 
capstan until they fairly ached, and the work | 
seemed endless. 

One of the crew noticed that his shipmate had | 
been turning in the circle with mechanical preci- 
sion for an hour, and stepping neatly over the 
warp each time he reached it; yet this man was 
putting on no power whatever. 

The suspicious observer said, “Skipper, I believe 
old Ned’s sound asleep!” 

The skipper stepped up, and held his knotted 
fist right in front of the lazy man’s face. Sure | 
enough, the poor fellow marched straight against 
the knuckles. He was fast asleep. I am sorry to 
say that the knuckles were presently applied to 
him with much severity, for his mates considered 
it unfair that he should have the power of stealing 
a nap and keeping his feet all the time. 

Men will sometimes fall sound asleep on deck 
on nights when the vessel is sheathed in ice, and 
when sleeping is dangerous to the last degree. 
The mortal fatigue overpowers body and soul. 

The mate of the Maria and poor Tom could only 
labor very weakly when the order came to haul 
off from the coast; but they stood to it like men, 
and the Maria plunged slowly into the crushing 
seas at the rate of a quarter of a mile an hour at | 
the most. 

The gale still roared through its iron trumpet; 
the waves had attained their greatest height, and 
Death was abroad. Still Burley kept up hope. 

The Maria was now under water all the time, 
and a sonorous flood poured aft as if the hull were 
hot there. It was a question of how long her worn 
rigging would stand the relentless onset of wave 
after wave, and, indeed, an unlucky sea might 
burst in her decks. 

During that gale a great many of the smacks 
were simply beaten to pieces, and one fine steam- 
carrier received such a blow from a dropping 
Wave that she was shivered in a single second like 
& match-box. 

Our three heroes watched with eager breath the 
coming and going of each sea, and Burley showed 
fine seamanship in judging by guesswork the 
exact direction and height of every monster that 
loomed through the pall of snow. 

The bad moment came; the one sea that no work 
of human hands could resist clashed at the Maria, 
and the mainmast went like a carrot. Burley’s | 
arms almost gave way, and he was obliged to 
Swallow much salt water before the flood swept 
Over the poor little vessel. | 

Tom had one arm broken above the elbow, and | 
When the Maria at last lay in the trough of the 
cruel sea, she was a wreck. 

lnch by inch the shattered vessel drifted shore- 
Ward, while Burley and the mate toiled furiously 
to get rid of the mast, lest it should stab the hull 


and drown them all. Tom was brave enough, but 
he could not help, and his numb arm was full of 
shooting pains. He used eyes and ears with vigi- 
lance till the wreckage was cut adrift. 

He heard an ominous sound from the leeward 
quarter. It was not a roar—it was rather like the 
rattle of myriads of small drums, with the booms 
of one large drum coming at intervals. 

“There’s broken water, skipper!” 

Burley was gasping with exhaustion. He 


| listened, and then a strange look of contentment 


‘ame over his bleeding, battered face. 

“Now | knows what the Lord meant, and I 
thought I was a-dreamin’, chaps. We'll let go our 
anchor. Fetch the boy; he must risk it with us.” 

The mate was terror-stricken. 

“Doan’t ee go to do that, skipper!” he yelled 
above the clash of the wind’s warfare. ‘“She’ll 


: . | 
bury herself, and go down in two minutes. Doan’t 


ee! There aint no wessel could anchor against 
that wind and sea!” 
“I tell you we’ll let go our anchor! When I was 


|on my knees, the Lord says plain to me, ‘Let go 


your anchor;’ and I thought my head was wrong, 
but it’s right.” 

These tarpaulins have queer notions among 
them. One whom I knew was persuaded that he 


| heard the Lord say he should have a new main- 


sail, and we smiled at him; but he got his new 
mainsail by an odd chance, bent it on his vessel, 
and took her home safely. 

Burley and the others cleared away the snow, 
chopped the ice from the anchor, and hove it over 
just in time. The Maria made one territic dive; 


Setting a trysail 


| then came a strain that made every timber of her 


moan, and then she rode safely, while the dauntless 


| four went below and fell down anyhow—careless 


of everything, and resigned to fate. 

Little Billy came out grandly in the crisis; he 
had boiled a great quantity of coffee and a pinch 
of sugar into a kind of hot black soup, and he 
gave the stuff to his big mates. The warmth was 
comforting to them. They felt that they had done 
the last thing possible, and could but die at the 
worst. So they all went into the sombre sleep of 
worn-out men, while Billy clambered up and down, 
and listened to the snarling and booming of the 
broken water that was so perilously near the stern 
of the plunging smack. 

Burley woke from his dark trance, and found 
his faithful mite of a boy standing on the ladder, 
and peering out under a mist of flying spray. 

“What cheer, boy?” 

“Snow’s fined off, skipper; wind’s round, and 


| we aint two hundred yards off the broken water.” 


The three men looked at the weather. Unhappy 
Tom’s arm was now so swollen that he was of no 
use, and nothing could be done; for in those days, 
when a man broke a limb he was obliged to wait 
until a carrier ran home, and then he was flung on 
board like a sack of coals. A man with a smashed 
thighbone might be a week in reaching the hos- 
pital; nay, one poor creature with the calf of his 
leg torn off, was delayed for three weeks owing 
to foul winds. 

So our hapless Tom had to run his hand into the 
breast of his jacket, and that was all he could do. 

“I see now where we are,’ said the skipper. 
“We must get this old mizzen on her, and I'll run 
her under the mizzen to the nor’ad of the Wester- 
ton ridge. Then we’ll round and make a run 


straight in. There’s two vessels on the Westerton, | 


I see.” 

Now to sail a vessel in a strong sea with no jib, 
no foresail, no mainsail, and only the mizzen, 
needs very good seamanship; but Burley was a 
clever fellow, and he soon made his task easier by 
showing the men and Billy how to set a trysail 
on a stay rigged between the mizzenmast-head 
and the stump of the mainmast. 

That helped him, and the Maria began to draw 
along quite prettily through the sullen foam, and 
past the manifold signs of ruin and wrath. Long 
afterward, the streets in the fishing towns looked 
on Sundays as if a great funeral had been held. 
Black was the only garb of the poor. 

Asthe Maria drew near the fatal ridge, Burley 
saw that the remains of a smack and the dismasted 
hull of a large vessel were fixed on the deadly 
teeth of the rocks; so he tried hard to get near, 
and succeeded in spite of his unseaworthy vessel 
and a smooth, mountainous sea, that ran like the 
Sussex Downs. 





ship, and Burley growled, “Here’s « mess! We're 
wanted to save life, and we've got no boat.” 

The sight of hopeless and terrible things had 
grown so common to these fellows that they were 
callous, though no set of men in the world will 
risk more than the smacksmen if there is a chance 
of saving life. 

Burley dare not go near the fatal ridge, but he 
said to his mates, ‘*‘The Lord’s pulled us out of our 
trouble. We shouldn’t leave those poor bloods 
there; but what can we do, with no boat? By 
rights we should make for home, and save the 
owner’s property.” 

“I believe he’s a Norwegian, skipper,” said the 
mate. “Very likely he has a boat on deck. Those 
chaps never will Jaunch their boat, at any price.” 


It has often happened that, when English fisher- | 


men have pulled through a savage sea to rescue a 
crew of Scandinaviaus or Germans from a foun- 
dering vessel, they have discovered that the ship’s 
boat was in perfectly good condition. 

Surley was in a bad way. No other smack was 
in sight; he could not hail, and he would not 
desert the forlorn men. In desperation he said: 

“Mate, get the lead! There’s one channel 
between the Pits about thirty foot wide. I know 
how it bears, keep all on a-heaving, and tell me 
what’s on the bottom.” 

Burley was bent on attempting a feat which his 
owner would have called criminal; and though it 
is possible to admire his daring, yet itis probable 
that he behaved like a heroic lunatic. The Maria 
would not steer well; the sea was ugly and might 





under difficulties. 


| be worse, and this half-dead skipper meant to 


| creep up a tortuous channel, wherein a swift change 
of wind might in a moment sink him and his crew. 

He took his own way, and he got within hailing 
distance of the ridge. Then he told the men and 
Billy to yell “Boat,” for he knew the wrecked 
sailors would understand that. 


Sure enough, the mate’s intuition was right; | 
there was a boat, and the cowed Scandinavians 


got her out. Then Burley let the Maria drop to 
the leeward and out of the perilous Gut; the boat, 
though ill-handled, managed to live, and two long- 
haired sailors were hauled in safely. All the rest 
of the crew were gone. 

| When the Maria was put away before the wind 

| she lunged slowly, until the skipper bethought him 
to rig out a boom and put a square sail on her. 
Then she moved well until a tug came rearing over 
the rounded crests of the gray hills. Then the 
gallant Burley thought he had done enough for his 
life, for his owner’s property, and for humanity. 
So he shouted down: 


“Billy, clear away the lumber from that tow-rope. | 


Il] have that tug if she costs twenty pound.” 

The tug took hold of the smack, and the wrecked 
vessel went to take her place with the other wrecks 
which made the river look as if a terrific bombard- 
ment had been in progress. 

The number of men and boys who succumbed to 
the sea and the cold in the great snow-storm was 
appalling; and yet such fellows as Burley went 
cheerfully back to the woful Banks without saying 
| more about their escape from death than that 

“There was a funny old breeze.” 
That is the breed of men who supply English 
| tables in the murderous months of winter. 
| JAMES RUNCIMAN. 
(To be continued.) 


a 
THIRTY YEARS AGO. 


In writing of Oliver Wendell Holmes, Francis 
H. Underwood speaks of the Atlantic Club of 
thirty years ago. He says, “The absolute loss of 

| those conversations and encounters of wit, when 
Emerson, Longfellow, Holmes, Lowell and others 
| sat about the board, is greatly to be regretted. 

“Lowell probably uttered more elaborate sen- 

| tences—glowing with new-born images; Holmes 

| made the swiftest play, and scored most points 

| serious and comic. Meanwhile, Emerson’s wise 
face was lighted by a miraculous smile that would 

| have been the delight and despair of a painter. 

| “The Atlantic Club once met at Zach Porter’s in 
North Cambridge—not a hotel, but an old-fashioned 
tavern. The cooking was marvellous, and was 
done under the landlord’s eye. The ducks 

| were brought in and carved by Porter himself. 





The knife was keen and was wielded by a deft 
hand; the slices fell about the platter like a 
mower’s swath, until the carcass was bare as a 
barrel. 

“*What do you do with the bird after that?’ 
Lowell asked of the landlord. 

“*‘Wal,’ said Porter, with a curious twinkle in 
his eyes, ‘when I’ve sliced off the breast and the 
wings and legs like that’ (pointing to the shell), 
‘I ginrally give the carkess to the poor.’ 

“There were no horse-cars then, or it might have 
been late; at all events the whole party, including 
Emerson, Longfellow and the other Olympians 
walked down to Harvard Square through nearly a 
foot of snow. The impression of this feast is 
ineffaceable, but it seems now as far away as the 
Trojan War.” 


——  4e 


NOVEMBER. 


The robin, poised on russet wing, 

Turns southward. All the woods are brown and sere; 
The skies are coldly blue; and, piping clear, 

Hear down the vale the North Wind heralding 

King Winter, clad in trailing robes of white. 


Weekly Wisconsin. —Paul H. Lear. 





For the Companion. 


COSSACKS AND THEIR STURGEON. 


Of all the great Russian family, the Cossacks 
are undeniably the most warlike and independent. 
Their peculiar and isolated position, geographi- 
cally and politically, has developed 
these traits in their character. The 
Czars have never attempted to sub 
due them; they have been and still 
are too useful in repelling the Turko- 
mans, Kirghiz and other pillaging 
Mongolian nomads who periodically 
harass the dwellers on the border- 
land. 

Left much to themselves, but sub- 
ject to frequent forays, there grew 
up among them that spirit of self- 
respect and self-reliance which dis- 
tinguishes the Cossack from other 
Russians. 

Their constant warfare with their 
natural enemies tended, too, to bind 
them more closely together than is 
the case with more peacetul villagers; 
and their separation from the rest of 
Russia by the great deserts between 
the Ural and Volga, north of the 
Caspian Sea, also contributed to form 
their independence of character, as 
well as to strengthen their clannish- 
ness. 

All the Cossacks inhabit towns 
and villages called stanitzas, some 
of which are populous as well as 
prosperous communities. The mayor 
of each stanitza is, at the same time, 
a military commander; but among 
the Cossacks superior rank is never 
recognized as in any way deserving 
a greater share of the profits from 
the land or fisheries, or of personal 
respect. 

The people retain the Russian insti- 
tution of the Artil, or coéperative 
principle, in all trades, but they 
give to that principle a much broader application 
than is found among the large western cities. 

Among these people crime is almost unknown. 


| They are too far from civilization to be tainted by 
| the vices which mark its progress among the cities 
| of the world. 


Every male.member of the Cossack family is 
required to serve three years in the regular army 
of Russia. A certain number leave yearly the 
Ural and other provinces for St. Petersburg and 
other military stations, to relieve those of the 
tribe who have served their terms. 

While in actual service the Cossacks must furnish 
their own horses and everything but food, and 
must do this from the ridiculously small salary 


| allowed them by the government. The pay of a 
| Cossack is two roubles, or about one dollar, for 


three months. The Cossack soldiers, indeed, are 


| supposed to be sufficiently remunerated by the 


government in the possession of their lands, for 
which they pay no taxes save those which go to 
pay for the management of the Cossack territory. 

As a matter of fact they enjoy certain political 
liberties which cannot be found among the other 
tribes or peoples of Russia, and this freedom they 
enjoy only because of their determined indepen- 
dence and resistance to oppression. 

They inherit the custom of ownership of land in 
common, and have equal access, as far as prac- 
ticable, to all the productive wealth of the com- 
munity. This system is well exemplified in their 
great sturgeon fisheries on the Don and Ural 
Rivers, which are their chief source of income. 

The River Ural takes its rise in the Ural Moun- 
tains, and flows southward about eight hundred 
miles into the Caspian Sea. On the lower part of 
this river are the largest sturgeon fisheries in the 
world. There are such fisheries on the Don and 
Volga, but by far the greatest celebrity, as well as 
commercial importance, is attained by those of the 
Ural. They increase greatly the wealth of the 
Cossacks of the district; for the fisheries belong to 
them exclusively, and no trust or syndicate can 
interfere with their rights. 

The Ural sturgeon is cartilaginous and almost 
boneless. The usual length of the fish is from five 
to six feet, but sometimes a Huso or Bielaga—ot 


| the same family—is captured which measures more 


than twenty feet in length. 

The method of fishing is peculiar. Hooks and 
lines are used, but the hooks on the sturgeon line 
have no barbs, as have those used for the capture 
of other fishes. The Cossacks stretch across the 
river, or from the shore outward, a long line floated 
with corks. Ordinarily one end of the line is 
fastened to the shore and the other to a boat 
anchored in the stream. 

From this line descend other shorter lines, often 
more than a thousand in number, carrying each 
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at its extremity an unbarbed hook. The hook 
is about four inches long and hangs in the water, 
about seven feet from the surface. No bait is 
used. 

The sturgeon seek a spawning ground in the 
fresh water, and at the approach of the proper 








Sturgeon 


season they swim up the river mouth, away from 
the salt and brackish water and toward the 
ground they have selected for breeding purposes. 


It is during this journey that the fishing lines | 


are set for them; and as the fish blindly make | 
their way up the river, they strike against the | 
hooked line, and are ‘‘gaffed’’—first, perhaps, by 
a single hook. 


so fiercely and wildly that other hooks are em- 
bedded in the infuriated fish, until at last, hope- 


lessly hooked, it may be in a dozen places, the} 


sturgeon is firmly held until the line is drawn in. 
It often happens that nearly every one of the 
one thousand hooks is found embedded in some 
part of a fish. 
In every commune or stanitza the fishing is 
carried on upon @ coéperative basis. 


caught are divided equally among the Cossacks of | 
the districts. Sometimes the division of the spoils | 
affects the direct welfare of forty or fifty stanitzas, | 


each one of which forms in itself a separate 
community. 


When the season opens, the great gun of the | 


town of Uralsk is discharged as a signal for the 
commencement of the fishing. No one dares fish 
for sturgeon before this signal is given. Word is 
then passed from stanitza to stanitza; communal 


guns are discharged in all the villages, and all | 


the male Cossacks repair to the river. 
The fishery 
Another gun announces its termination, and 
after this sturgeon-catching is an offence which 
is severely punished. 
The most valuable products of the Cossack 


fisheries are the famous black caviare and the | 
caviare made from the ster/et—a small species of | 


sturgeon. 
There is a common notion, even with some of 
our cyclopzdia-makers, that caviare is simply the 


salted roe of the different species of sturgeon. This | 


is a great error. The fresh roe, especially the 
black, is much more highly prized, more delicious, 
and consequently much more expensive than 
the salted. The price of either—black or sterlet 
fresh caviare—in St. Petersburg is five roubles, 
about two dollars and a half a pound, while a 
pound of the salted article costs only thirty 
kopecks, about twelve cents. 

It is almost impossible to transport the fresh 
roe of the sterlet, for it is so tender that the 
slightest shaking will break the eggs. No per- 
fectly prepared caviare, therefore, can be obtained 
except in the districts where the fish are taken. 

Of course the flesh of the sturgeon itself forms 
a staple article of diet with the Cossacks; but 
the caviare, being the most valuable product, is 
looked after with true commercial keenness. 
Most of it is shipped to northern and central 
Russia salted, but only a small quantity reaches 
the great cities in a fresh state. 

Usually, during the short period of the fish- 
eries, post-horses are kept in readiness, and the 
tarantass, or rustic wagons, are loaded with the 
caviare, carefully packed in small barrels of five 
poundseach. It is carried with the utmost speed 
to the nearest railway station, generally about 
three or four hundred miles distant. Not an 
hour is lost in the transit, for the caviare would 
be spoiled in a very few days. 
way to the markets of Russia. 

At Astrachan a quantity of caviare is put up 
in small jars or bottles, bermetically sealed. In 
this shape the sturgeon roe reaches the epicures 
of western Europe and the world in general. 

The Cossacks exercise the most extraordinary 
care to guard and foster the industry which 
forms so Vital a part of their income. They do not 
allow any boats on the Ural River during or for 


Upon being struck thus, they | 
slash their powerful tails in their pain and anger | 


The fish | 


is continued about three weeks. | 


Thus it finds its | 


season, lest it disturb the up-coming spawning 

fish; and the people ride long distances on horse- 

back in order to avoid agitating the waters with 

boats. 

Men are stationed along the river banks to 
enforce this decree of the tribe. 

The life and customs of the 

Cossacks are very simple, and 

it is by reason of their sim- 

plicity of life that they are able 

to maintain their separate ex- 

istence and to resist aggression, 

whether it is directed against 





Fishing 


| their communal customs and freedom of action, 
| or against the prosperity of their fisheries. 
| Ros. F. WaALsuH. 


| 
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} HOMELY DUTY. 

| If the garden you must till, then till i 

If the wood-box you should fill, then fill it. 
Though the task not so fine, 

Do not fret or mope or whine. 

Do your duty, line on line. 


Golden Days. —M. E. Sandford. 


——-_=4 oe 


| FRENCH PILGRIMS AT ROME. 


| An occurrence took place on the Second of 
| October at Rome which, though apparently not 
| very grave in itself, threatened at one time to 
have serious results. 

It seems that a number of pilgrimages, com- 
posed of various Catholic societies and organiza- 
tions in France, had been arranged to go to 
Rome, and there pay their respects to the Pope 
|at the Vatican. One of these societies was that 
| of the ‘Catholic Youth” of France. 

After the delegates from this society had had an 








audience with the Pope, several of them repaired | 


to the Pantheon, the ancient edifice which stands |the Democratic governor who was nominated 
on the other side of the Tiber from the Vatican, | for reélection had been a good one—not whether 
wherein repose the remains of the first King of | he was a good and well-meaning man, or whether 


| 
| United Italy, Victor Emmanuel. 


| were at the Pantheon is not yet very clear. It 
| Seems certain, however, that they committed 
| some act of disrespect to the memory of Victor 


| 


Just what occurred while these young men | he, but whether he had administered his office, 


Emmanuel, and in some way manifested their 


friendship for the Pope, and their hostility to the 
Italian Kingdom. 
At all events, their conduct at once gave rise to 
a high degree of excitement in Rome. 
| Italians paraded the streets with enraged exclama- 
| tions, and the young Frenchmen barely escaped 
rough handling. They were arrested, and 
imprisoned to await their trial for the offence 
committed. 

Crowds hastened to the Pantheon, and placed 
wreaths on Victor Emmanuel’s tomb. Violent 
speeches were made in the streets, and the build- 


| politics a series of contests of personal criticism 


Mobs of | 


| of the abolition of slavery led people to make 


| attitude on the principle for which they wished 


ings of newspapers favorable to the Pope were | 


threatened with destruction. It was only by 
determined effort that the authorities were able 
to quell the disturbance. 

The serious nature of this incident lies, not in 
the rash and thoughtless act of these young 
enthusiasts in itself so much as in the sensitive 


| elections have occurred which were decided wholly 


| didate—and objectionable not on the ground of 


| of many thousand. 


relations which exist between France, Italy and | 


the Papal court respectively. 
It is well known that the Pope claims that the 
temporal kingdom so long held by his prede- 


cessors, and of which Pius the Ninth, whom the | governor was chosen by nearly two hundred 
present Pope succeeded, was deprived, should be | thousand majority; though both in the year 


restored to him. This claim is strenuously | 


opposed by the Kingdom of Italy, the capital of | successful. 
and which | 


which has been established at Rome, 


insists that the Pope should confine himself to | unjustifiable attempt on the part of the national 
the Vatican and his spiritual functions over the | administration to dictate in State affairs. 


church. 


For a long time France was the protector and | indicate either that there is no great degree of 
defender of the temporal power of the Pope. | interest on the part of the people in questions of 
The Emperor Napoleon III. maintained French | high economic, social and political importance, or 
| else that there are no such questions at stake. 
fallen, and the | 
French troops were withdrawn from the Castle | such question has been involved. 


troops in Rome for that purpose, and it was only 
after the French Empire had 


St. Angelo, that the temporal dominions of the 
| Pope were taken from him. 

| At the present time, the relations of France 
| with the Italian Kingdom are not friendly. France 
| resents the participation of Italy in the Triple 
Alliance with Germany and Austria, which is in 
part directed against French ambition; and there 


| 


| 


to the North African States which border upon 
the Mediterranean. 

Any sympathy, therefore, shown by France or 
by Frenchmen for the Pope is at once and fiercely 
resented by the Italians who support the throne 
and rule of Humbert. 

It is true that France is a republic, and as such 
has not shown great favor to the church, either 
within or beyond its borders. But the Italians 
fear that, not indeed from religious sympathy 
with the Pope, but because of the French hostility 
to Italy, France may be inclined to encourage 
the desire of the Pope that his temporal kingdom 
be restored to him. 

Herein can be seen the reason why the conduct 
of the young French pilgrims at the tomb of 
Victor Emmanuel should give rise to so much 
excitement in Rome, and throughout Italy. 

The attitude of the French government in 
regard to the matter, however, has been dignified 
and wise, for it has disapproved of the act of the 
pilgrims, and the Pope has declared that this 
course of France is justified. On the other 
hand, France has refused to withdraw its 
embassy from the Papal court at the Vatican. 

This occurrence is, therefore, mainly significant 
as showing once more very clearly how sensitive 
and strained the relations between the European 
powers are, and as a consequence, what appar- 
ently trifling incidents are able to produce a “war 
cloud.”’ 

—__~+@>r—— 
THE GOLDEN AGE. 
It is oe it is coming! and men’s thoughts are 
They are re giving of of their millions as they never gave 


man must be his 


They x. jlearning the new gospel : 


per; 
And right, not might, shall triumph, and the selfish 
rule no more. 


Selected. —Sarah K. Bolton. 


—~@>— 


PERSONAL POLITICS. 


In the political campaigns which closed with 
the State elections held on the third day of the 
present month, there was visible a very general 
tendency to choose State officers with reference 
to some principle or issue at stake in national or 
State affairs, rather than with regard to the 
personal popularity or ‘‘strength’’ of candidates, 
or the question of the distribution of patronage. 

In several States the question of silver or other 
currency, which is admitted to affect the pros- 
perity of great numbers of people, has been the 
pivot upon which the election turned, and in 
almost all the States the tariff question—chiefly 
in the form whether or not the “McKinley bill’ 
has made the country more prosperous—has cut 
a very considerable figure. 

State questions pure and simple have occupied 
a commanding place in other States. In Massa- 
chusetts a public debate was held between two 
leading orators, one Democratic and the other 
Republican, as to whether the administration of 


his opponent was more honest and capable than 


all things considered, 
advantage to the people. 

In no State has the election been of the 
peculiarly personal sort which, in many elections 
of the past twenty years, has tended to make of 


with the best possible 


and disparagement. 

The country has seen many elections of both 
sorts. During the years before the Civil War, 
the prevailing excitement over the great question 


very little inquiry about a candidate beyond his 


to vote. Great public questions, for the time 
being, completely swamped ‘‘personal politics.’ 

Since that period, and especially at certain 
times within the last ten or twelve years, State 
upon personal grounds. An objectionable can- 


bad moral character—has resulted in the loss of 
a State to a hitherto dominant party by a majority 


This was notably the case in the election in 
New York State in 1882, in which, after a cam- 
paign in which public issues were scarcely dis- 


| before and the year after the Republicans were 


The people thus resented what they deemed an 


Elections which are decided on personal grounds 


Undoubtedly it has often been the case that no 


At the time when this is written, we are not 
aware how the State elections of this year have 
been decided. But the result of any particular 
election does not affect the point which we are 
considering. The contesting of the elections 
largely upon the basis of public measures and 





| questions of administration indicates that personal | 
some time previous to the three weeks’ fishing | are rivalries between France and Italy in regard | issues are giving way to public ones. 


It seems to indicate that we have passed into 
an era when financial and economic questions 
have become of the first importance, and are so 
reckoned by the people. 

Other signs to the same effect have not been 
lacking. The great movement among the farmers 
which has resulted in marked changes in the 
politics of several States is one such indication of 
a disposition to take up material questions to the 
exclusion, in a great degree, of merely personal 
considerations, or considerations of official pat- 
ronage. 

——_—_—+or— 


AT HAMPTON COURT. 


Two American women last summer went one 
day from London to Hampton Court, and spent 
the morning in the gardens of the old palace there. 
At noon they repaired to a neighboring inn for 
their luncheon. The waiter apologized for some 
trifling delay by saying that a party of thirty shop 
girls from Whiteley’s, on their Saturday’s outing, 
had unexpectedly just ordered luncheon. 

The Americans, annoyed at the coming of what 
they supposed would be a noisy party, wishe: 
they had gone to some other house; but it was too 
late now, their luncheon had been ordered. 

They were in a front room which overlooke:| 
the gardens of the palace. It was a sunny June 
morning, so still that they could hear the wind 
rustling through the branches of the great oaks in 
the avenues, and the bees buzzing in the rose< 
which climbed up outside of the window. One or 
two old gentlemen were busied with their mea! 
and newspaper in the room, but no one spoke. 
The quiet was almost profound. 

“This is very restful and pleasant,’’ said one ot 
the Americans, ‘‘but we must hurry away. Think 
of thirty giggling, shrieking girls out on a holiday! 
When do the young women come?” she added, 
turning to the waiter. 

“They are here, madam,” he said. “They are 
in that room,” pointing to an open door covered 
with a lace portiére. 

The strangers looked at each other with an 
expression almost of incredulity. They listened, 
and a moment later heard the hum of gentle 
voices, of which not a word could be distinguished. 

The mystery was easily explained. The shop 
girls were in the hahit of dealing with English 
gentlewomen of the better class, and imitating 
them, had caught their low, controlled habit ot 
speech. 

“If our women would but learn it!’ exclaimed 
one of the strangers. ‘Imagine thirty American 
girls out ona holiday! The clatter of voices! The 
shrill bursts of laughter; the shrieks and screams!” 

This little incident is a literal fact which is worthy 
of the consideration of girl readers. Our climate 
gives to all of our voices certain high nasal tones. 
The training of the voice in speaking is unfortu 
nately neglected in America, except among the 
most carefully educated people. Hence the Amer 
ican in Europe is known as soon as he opens his 
mouth by his shrill, strident tones. 

Two American women ina salon or gallery will 
make more noise than a large group of their 
French or English sisters. Yet these last are 
probably not a whit more gentle or modest at heart 
than they are. But the possession of inward and 
spiritual graces does not atone for the lack of the 
outward and visible signs of good breeding. 

It is true that a woman may have Cordelia’s 
soft, low voice with the coarseness of Regan and 
malice of Goneril. But on the other hand, what 
girl will be credited with Cordelia’s tender heart 
if she persists in shrieking and giggling her way 
through life? 

—+or— 


EXPRESSIVE FEET. 


Hands, next to faces, are considered most 
capable of expressing character. This is no doubt 
true; but feet also, to a person with sharp eyes 
and a brain quick at an inference, often afford 
indications of character not to be despised. 

Look at the feet, for instance, of the row of 
schoolgirls on the front settee in a recitation-room, 
beginning, appropriately, at the foot of the class. 

The feet of the last and lowest girl are short, 
clumsy, and crowded into French kid boots with 
painfully narrow toes—so narrow that their owner 
cannot keep her feet still, but shifts them uneasily 
from one position to another in a vain attempt to 
find one that will be comfortable. It is not difficult 
to imagine why their owner holds no better rank; 
dull and vain girls do not usually lead their classes. 

Her next neighbor, too, wears shabby kid boots, 
with high heels trodden to one side, and she must 
have forgotten her overshoes this morning, for 
her boots are wet through. 

A little further up the line a daintily formed and 
elegantly shod foot taps the floor so nervously one 
feels sure its possessor does not know her lesson 
as she ought, and is wondering what question she 
will presently have to answer. Her neighbor's 
feet, large, well-formed and comfortably clad, rest 
firmly and serenely on the floor and suggest nv 
such mental anxiety. 

Glancing further up the row the eye encounters 
an interesting variety: stout boots, thin boots, 
shabby boots, showy boots, high heels, low heels, 
no heels; stumpy feet, slender feet, trim fect, 
bunchy feet. 

There is a girl with square-toed number 
and a girl with shiny patent-leather-tipped threes. 
There is a pair of purplish, worn bronze dancing 
shoes—party finery being used up at school. 

There is a pair of laced boots with trailing shve- 
strings, and a pair of button boots with nearly 
half the buttons gone, and a goodly proportion of 
the remainder hanging by a thread. 

There is a pair of elaborate tan-colored slippers 
with ribbon bows, whose owner must have worn 
rubber boots and brought her slippers in a parcel. 
There is a pair of conspicuously patched boots 
upon shapely feet which are placed well forward, 
with no mean attempt to hide the patches in whe 
shadow of a skirt. 

There is a pair of boots which are not mates, 
upon feet one of which lops feebly inward at the 
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ankle, while the other is crooked around the leg 
of the settee. 

The feet which lead the class are arrayed in 
leather boots, stout, high, and laced up firmly and 
neatly. They have been blacked with men’s 
blacking, waich wears long and stands water, and 
their lower parts display an excellent polish, but 
above the line where arctics stop they are sadly 
muddy. 

They stand well as their owner rises to recite, 


and she does not shift from one to the other, but | 


rests her weight evenly and quietly on both. 
Sheisa farmer’ 3s daughter, who has two miles to 
walk every morning over country roads to the 
train, and fifteen to ride afterward. She is a 
notable scholar, and there is little doubt that next | 
summer those sturdy feet of hers will mount the 


platform steadily and gracefully when she delivers | 


her valedictory. 
a ~~~ ap 
INDEFINITELY POSTPONED. 


Count von Beust, who was for a long time the 
Austrian chancellor under the present reign, was 
an accomplished diplomatist. He often circum- 
vented his political enemies politely and amiably 
by some unexpected and surprisingly simple 
expedient. He once carried his point with Richard 
Wagner in a way which those interested must have 
characterized by a German equivalent for “neat.” 

When Wagner was at the height of his popu- 
larity he visited Vienna. Count von Beust was 
informed that the Prussian party intended to give 
him an immense serenade, a serenade which should 
have the air of German protest against the tend- 
ency of the ministry to make the union of Hungary 
and Austria more intimate. The demonstration 
promised to arouse strong feeling. 

“Your excellency is warned,” said the chan- 
cellor’s advisers, “it is impossible to stop this 
manifestation unless Wagner goes away, and he 
loves ovations too well. Nothing will induce him 
to depart.” 

“You think so?” said Beust, with a smile. 

An hour later Wagner was invited to dine with 
the chancellor. He was flattered by the invitation 
and accepted it. After dinner, at which Beust 
was delightfully affable and entertaining, the 
chancellor remarked, “Herr Wagner, are you 
interested in autographs? I have some very 
curious ones to show you,” and he opened a 
portfolio where were letters of Palmerston, 
sismarck, Napoleon III., Heine and others. 

Suddenly turning to a paper dated 1848 he said, 
“Ah, look at this, it is very curious. What would 
your friend, His Highness, the King of Bavaria | 
say if this paper, which would be significant in | 
connection with the political serenade which the 


Germans are going to give you, should be published | 


to-morrow in the Vienna papers?” 

The composer exomined the paper and recog- 
nized with surprise an old proclamation of one 
Richard Wagner, who, an ardent revolutionist in 
Is4k, had proposed to the youth of that time to set 
fire to the palace of the King of Saxony. He saw 
his autograph, and that it might be a means of 
getting him into serious trouble. 

“Very curious, is it not, Herr Wagner?” said the 
minister. 

“Very curious, your excellency, 
guest. 

The next morning Richard Wagner left Vienna, 
recalled to Bayreuth by urgent business, and the 
German anti-Hungarian demonstration was indefi- | 
nitely postponed. 


” 


replied his 


eosin +~o a 
JAMES PARTON. 


The Companion rarely mentions personally those 
who have helped to make its columns attractive; 
but there is something to be said about the late 
James Parton which renders it necessary to trans- 
gress a rule to which heretofore we have adhered 
rigidly. 

Mr. Parton was one of the most valued of our 
contributors, and hundreds of interesting articles 
published without his signature have been enjoyed 
by the readers of The Companion. We was one of 
the most fascinating and picturesque writers of 
his time. 

But he was more than that. Although born in 
England of English parents, he was a most intense 
\merican. 


England, but that he looked on every question | 


that arose with feelings and sympathies completely 


\merican, and with a preference for Republican | 


institutions so strong that he could hardly have 
patience with anything like a monarchy. 


Further than this, he was a most vigorous oppo- | 
large and small. For | 


nent of the popular vices, 
ears he waged war against the wine habit and 
the tobacco habit with great effect. 
The Companion suffers a loss in his death, and 
sv does the country of which he wasa foster-child, 
\ud which he loved well. 


‘ais ~@r a 
NOT QUITE ACCURATE. 


The daily newspapers are just now going through 
‘ fire of criticism for inaccuracy. Many of them 
leserve it. The slipshod way in which sometimes 
“news” is reported is a disgrace to the noble pro- 
fession of journalism. A ludicrous illustration of 
= occurred in a Western journal, and it might 
’¢ duplicated in a hundred other papers. 

The evening edition of this journal printed this 
tem of local news under the heading, “Serious 
\ccident:” 

“Yesterday afternoon the little son of John B. 
llurris, while playing in the street, was run over 


a heavy load of hay. His right arm and ankle | 


were broken, and he was otherwise seriously 
njured. The Rev. John McGuffy saw the accident, 
nd carried the boy to his home. Doctors Smith 
‘nd Jones were summoned, and set the broken 
arm and leg, but fears are entertained that the 
hoor boy will not recover. 
he next day the editor of this journal received 

following letter, which, however, he did not 
‘ish in his paper: 

Was much interested in reading in 


1 

bu 
yesterday’s 
biper the account of a serious accident. It wasa 





This does not mean that he disliked | 





! 


| Sood Aenea of a heavy load of hay, but 


permit me to make a few little corrections as to 
the rest of the account. 

“] presume I am the gentleman referred to as 
the Rev. John McGuffy. My name is Henry 
McGrath, and I am a minister, and I picked upa 
boy who was hurt by a hay-wagon yesterday. 

“So far the newspaper account is pretty close to 
the facts. But you will allow me to say that the 
boy’s ankle was not broken, nor his right arm, 
neither did he sustain any serious injuries. His 
little toe was run over, and the flesh taken from 
the bone, and that was all. 

“Allow me also to suggest that the boy’s name 
| was not Harris, but Hurst, and his father’s name 
is not John B., but William H. 1 would also like 
to say that neither Doctor Smith nor Doctor Jones 
| was summoned. Doctor Robinson, who lives near 
by, was called, and successfully bound up the 


playing in the street in a day or two.’ 





A Yard of Roses. 


asking for duplicate copies of the “Yard of 
Roses.” While we can afford to give but one | 
copy to each yearly subscriber, we will send 
additional copies, while the edition lasts, on 
receipt of ten cents each. It may interest our 
readers to know that the production of this 
beautiful picture has cost twenty thousand 
| dollars, and that if it had been made ina small 


than one dollar a copy. 





RELIC OF ROYALTY. 


A writer in the Critic tells a true story, illustra- 
ting that species of coincidence which is always 
happening in this prosaic world. A lady bought 
in Germany aring bearing the inscription, ‘4 quelle 
heure ??? Atwhat hour? Some time afterward, ata 
curio shop in another German capital, she found 
another ring closely resembling the first. On it 
Was engraved the face of a clock, whose hands 
indicated five minutes before twelve. With this 
was the legend, “‘L’heure est venue.” The hour has 
come. This incident was told @ propos of another 
| Story which has really an historical interest. 





| One day, as we were sitting on the piazza, the 
conversation turned by chance upon curios and 
relics. 

“This is rather an interesting souvenir,” said a 
| young lady, displaying a charm attached to her 
| wate i chain. It was a dark blue stone, oval in 
shape, about an inch and a half long, and covered 

| with hieroglyphics. It was a handsome thing, and | 
would have “delighted an antiquarian as much for 
| its beauty as its apparent age. 

“What do you suppose it is?” inquired the 

owner. 

We rubbed our foreheads and thought. 

“Pharaoh’s signet-ring,” suggested one. 

“A charm from W ashington’: 8 3 fob,” said another. 

“You would never guess,’ replied the young 
j] jag “and I will tell you. It is,” and she dangled 

t before our inc uiring eyes “it is the stone on 
fe which Napoleon Bonaparte cut his first teeth.” 
| Before most of us had had time to recover from 
the shock of this announcement, a practical-minded 

member of the party pointed to the hieroglyphics, 
and asked: 

“Are those the prints of his teeth?” 

On closer inspection, however, they appeared to 

be Arabic characters. 

“Are you sure that the stone is really what you 

say?” asked a doubter. 

“Perfectly,” was the assured answer. “It was 
| given to my mother by Joseph Bonaparte when 
| he lived at Bordentown, and he told her that the 

baby Napoleon, when he was just beginning to 
také notic e, clutched at the stone which his mother 
wore on a chain about her neck, and was so deter- 
mined to have it, that she took it from her own 
neck, and put it round his. After that, he used to 
bite on it wnt all his little teeth had come through.” 


THE INSTINCTS OF TREES. 


Many of our subscribers have written us | 


| edition only, it could not have been sold at less | 


| 


Every one has observed how certain kinds of | 
trees in a forest reach upward and outward for | 


the sunlight. They 


surrounded, they have a hard struggle to obtain 
| the life-giving beams. 


|sunshine often envelop and half-smother those 
| which require more, and which are compelled to 
| run up their trunks to a great height in order that 
| their crown of leaves may be exposed to the light. 
| Frequently such trees resemble tall columns 
| when viewed from the aisles of the forest below, 
}as no branches appear upon their trunks until 
| they have attained the top of the surrounding 
| folis age. 

sut if one would use his eyes to the best advan- 
tage, it is not enough to observe merely that some 
|trees reach after the light more eagerly than 
|others do. The differences in the kinds of trees 
| that behave thus should be noted. 

Poplars, walnuts, hickories, willows, birches, 
a and locusts’ thirst for the sunlight, and 
cannot thrive unless they have plenty of it. Yews, 
beeches and spruces thrive in the shade. 

The reader would find a most interesting study 
| in noting the preferences shown by different trees 
}in this respect. Their instinct in following the 

dictates which nature has given them sometimes | 

appears almost as surprising as that exhibited by | 
animals. 

| 

| DRIVING ON MUDDY ROADS. 

| 


A writer in the Providence Telegram undertakes 
to show how a wagon may be kept comparatively 
clean when driving over a muddy road. Accord- 
ing to him this result depends upon maintaining 
just the right speed, the golden mean, as it were. 


If the horse is driven at a walk, say about three 
miles an hour, the mud which adheres to the rim 
of the wheel will be carried up by it as it revolves. 
As it gets to the top its weight will ise it to fall, 
spattering the spokes and the hub. 

If the horse is going six or seven miles an hour, 
the rapid revolution of the wheels will send the 
mud flying, and all parts of the vehicle wili receive 
a copious plastering. 

But now, if a gait of four and a half or five 
miles an hour be taken, the mud carried up from 
the ground will neither drop nor be thrown off, 
and the consequence will be that with the excep 
tion of the rims of the wheels the carri will 
come to the end of the journey comparatively 
clean. 

Everything depend: 
gait and maintaining it. 










upon striking just the right 





cannot exist without it, and | 
amid the crowd of competitors by which they are | 


Some kinds of trees which do not require much | 


| 
| 
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The Human Hair.—How many persons abuse this 
delicate and beautiful ornament by burning it with 
alcoholic washes, and plastering it with grease, which 
has no affinity for the skin and is not absorbed. Bur- 
nett’s Cocoaine, a compound of Cocoa-nut Oil, etc., is 
unrivalled as a dressing for the hair—is readily ab- 
sorbed, and is peculiarly adapted to its various condi- 
tions, preventing its falling off and promoting its 
a growth. [Adv. 








THE TENTH “EDITION OF THE 


INTERNATIONAL POSTAGE STAMP ALBUM | 


Is now ready. Much better and finer than ever be- 
fore. 52d Edition of Postage Stamp Catalogue will be 
ready between December Ist and 10th. Send for free 
40-page illustrated price-list containing full particulars 
of the above. 


SCOTT STAMP AND COIN CO., L’a., 
12 East 23d Street, New York. 





|How Much Will It Cost to Learn 


injured toe, and the boy is doing w ell, and will be | 


TELECRAPHY ? 


That depends upon how hard you work, but it ought 
not to cost you over $1:°25.00, which you can earn 


| EASTMAN COLLECE, POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y., 


' offers both sexes the best advantages for a pr actical 


business cducation at the lowest cost. Open all 
the year. Business houses supplied with competent 
assistants. No charge for situations furnished. Stenog 
raphy taught. Address as above for Illus. Catalogue. 








back in three months. Then you have a trade. Every 
man should have atrade. Do we put our graduates at 


| work? Certainly we do. Write for our Circulars, 


‘And this is Pears’. 


which tell all about it. 


VALENTINE’S SCHOOL OF TELEGRAPHY, JANESVILLE, WIS. 


COMBINATION .fe# BOYS, 


Ages 4 to 14 years. 


Suit, extra Pants Sy oOo. 
and Hat, all for s 
LATEST STYLES. All-Wool, Great Variety. 
Send postal for samples and rules for 
measuring. We send them C. 0. D. to 
your nearest express office, where you 
can examine them before paying. 


Men’s and Boys’ Clothing. Hats and 
Furnishings sént FREE to any address. 


PUTNAM CLOTHING HOUSE, Chicago, Ill. 





Agreeable soap for the| 


hands is one that dis-! 
solves quickly, washes, 
quickly, rinses quickly, 
and leaves the skin soft 
and comfortable. It is 
Pears’. 

Wholesome soap is 
one that attacks the dirt 
but not the living skin. 
It is Pears’. 

Economical soap is one 
that a touch of cleanses. 


All sorts of stores sell 
it, especially druggists; 


82- page finely I/lustrated Catalogue of | 





The Robt. Mitchell Furniture Co., Cincinnati, O., will 
| pack and ship this thoroughly seasoned, 5-foot ‘Oak, 
| Cherry or Walnut Wood Mantel and top, with brass 
| frame; nickel basket and ash screen; ash pan; fire 
| brick, clay and top tile; enameled tile facing and 
hearth ; complete as shown, ready, and with priuted 
directions, for setting up, to any railroad station east of 
the Rocky Mountains, Frei hi prepaid for $60.00. 
| Cash with order, When ordering as for Mantel E, and 
state style of finish phan g either Black Walnut,< ‘herry 
(natural or mebopeny. color ) or Oak (antique or natural). 
THE ROB' TCHELL FURNITURE C€ 
Established, 1836. CINCINN ‘ATL: OHIO. 
Our ¢ atalogue of mau ‘les of Wood Mantels will be 
sent free to = address on rec <i of 8 cts. for postage. 
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VAN HOUTEN'S 
COCOA: 


q 


“Best & Goes Farthest,” « 








“T said to Mrs. 
Harris, Mrs. 
Harris says J, 
Try Van Hov- 
TEN’s Cocoa.” 
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MRS. GAMP 





Perfectly Pure. 


Rich, yet Digestible, Stimulating yet Sus” 
taining, Saving what Other Processes Waste 
re, eveloping the Delicious Flavor and 

ro! 


3 “Once tried, used always,” 
A Substitute for Tea » Coffee, 
Better for the Nerves and Stomach. 


a@rif not obtainable gastos 25 cents to eith- 
er VAN HoutEN & ZOON, 106 Reade Street, 
New York, or 45 Wabash wy Chicago, an 
@ sample can, containing gacnsn for 35t no ag 
cups, will be mailed. Mention this 

r] ton. Prepared only by the inventor, Wax 
} Houten & Zoon, Weesp, Holland. 
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all sorts of people use It. 
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RUSSIAN COATS. 


REL, COLLARS AND CUFFS OF 
IAN OR BLACK MARTIN, AT $85. 


PRICE:LISTAND-FASHION-PLATES 


NT-UPON-REQUES TF #333) 





HOLIDAY GIFTS. 


Santa Claus makes large use of 


our MAMMOTH PREMIUM LIST. 


Why? It is because the List is crowded with just such articles as Santa 


Claus delights in giving. 


Suppose you look through its pages and then 


| follow the example of Santa Claus. Christmas will soon be here! 





Here is one of our 
After Dinner size, a most appropriate gift at the Holiday season. 
is what its name implies—a token of affection. Dainty b 
with “forget-me-not” for its handle. It is an ideal Love Spoon and suitable for: 


LOVE SPOON. 


affection from schoo! friends. 
brance to grandma. 

Given to any subscriber to THE YouTH’s COMPANION 
Price $1.75. “Pestage and packing 5 cents, whens 


A pledge of love for the 1 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, Boston, Mass. 





SPECIALTIES. Pure Sterling Silver, Oxidized. 
The Spoon 
1eart for its bowl, pierced with a silver arrow, entwined 
A birthday gift. A token of 
naiden. A gift to an absent friend. A loving remem 


A Christmas gift of rare beauty and appropriateness, and a prize for every one. 


for only one new subscriber and 85 cents additional. 
ent as a premium or purchased. 

































































For the Companion. 


ABOUT BOOKS AND READING. 
By Rev. Lyman Abbott, D.D. 


First Paper.- How to Read. 


The editor of The Youth’s Companion has | 
asked me to write two or three articles on Books | 
and Reading. I have hesitated about accepting | 
this invitation; not because the subject is unim- 
portant, but because of some doubt whether the | 
young people read what is written on this subject, 
or whether, if they do, it makes much difference 
in their reading. 

Example has a great deal more influence with | 
all of us than preaching; and the example which 
the older people set the children is none of the | 
best. We read newspapers continually, maga- | 
zines habitually, books very little; much gossip, | 
many stories, selecting little of the best literature. 
Neither the mother nor the father is often seen | 
with a book in hand; and yet they will wonder 
that Tom and Mary do not read useful works in 
history, biography, and science. 

Perhaps I am mistaken; I hope so; but it} 
seems to me that there are not so many families 
as formerly there were who gather about the 
lamp in winter and read together the best and 
noblest literature. I know one family who last 
summer used to gather regularly on the porch 
after dinner while the mother, who is a beautiful 
reader, read aloud and the rest sewed or crocheted ; 
but I do not think at this writing of another such 
family in the circle of my acquaintance. 

If, therefore, the young people do not follow 
the advice of these articles, or even do not read 
them through, it will not be strange. We can 
hardly expect the boys and girls to be wiser than 
their fathers and mothers, or to set examples for 
their elders to follow, or to disregard the example 
which those about them set, in order to follow the 
advice which now and then some teacher or 
preacher gives to them. 

Nevertheless the editor of The Companion is 
wise; for if the habits of reading are ever to be 
better than they are now, they must be changed. 
and there is most hope of changing the habit 
when it is least firmly fastened upon us. 

Many people seem to think that reading is in 
itself a good thing, and the printing-press a great 
blessing. But reading may be a bad thing, and 
the printing-press a great curse. Too much is 
printed and too much read. The printing-presses 
would be twice as useful if they printed half as 
much, our newspapers twice as good if they were 
half as big, and our reading twice as valuable if 
there was half as much of it, and that half more 
intelligent and purposeful. 

Reading is of four kinds; that is, it is done for 
four different purposes. 

We may read, first, to pass away the time. A 
great deal of newspaper reading, some magazine 
reading, and much novel reading is of this 
description. 

Reading is a greut time-killer. Men and 
women, and probably boys and girls, read with- 
out attending to what they read, without thinking 
about what they read, without caring for it, 
without trying to remember it. Ten minutes 
after they have read, they cannot tell you what 
they have been reading. 

Such reading is worse than useless. Gossip of 
types is no better than gossip of tongue; and to 
read the one in the paragraphs of the newspaper 
is no better than to listen to the other in the 
chatter of the parlor. 

Sometimes, it is true, a very busy and a very 
tired man or woman may read at night for no 
other purpose than to get the overstrung mind 
away from the cares of the day, and prepare for 
sleep. But no healthful boy or girl ever ought 
to read except for a purpose. 

Reading what is not worth remembering is 
worse than not reading at all. 

We may read for mere entertainment. We 
may find in the mere act of reading, rather than | 
in anything read which we remember and subse- 
quently recall, all or nearly all the pleasure it 
gives us. 

Most story-book reading is of this description ; 
and it is an entirely legitimate kind of reading, 
if one does not do too much of it. The mind as 
well as the body needs to frolic, and some reading 
for frolic, for rest, for amusement, for entertain- 
ment, is quite right. But it is not useful reading, 
except as play is useful. 

Sometimes one hears a mother say, with a 
mother’s pride, that her boy is a great reader; 
she imagines that is a very good sign. But 
whether it is a good sign or not depends altogether 
upon what he reads, and why. Reading for fun 
is no better than doing any other innocent thing | 
for fun. An entertaining book is no better than 
an entertaining 





game; and for most boys and 
girls not nearly so good as an entertaining out- 


of-door game. 


| your seeds, watch the growth, pull out the weeds, 


| good a condition as at the beginning, and some of 
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For most of you an hour with tennis is better 
than an hour with a story-book. The best way 
to rest your mind is to exercise your body. Too 
much reading for entertainment sends you back | 
to your school-books the next morning with a | 
lazy brain and no appetite for work with books. 

The third kind of reading is for useful informa- 
tion; the interest being not in the reading itself, | 
but in what the reader gets from it. | 

A simple illustration may make this difference | 
clear to vou. 

You have a garden; you spade it up, plant | 


water it in dry weather, and are interested in it 
for the sake of the fruits or the flowers it will 
give you in the summer or the fall. If you 
knew that you would get no fruits or flowers | 
you would not go on with your garden. For} 
your interest in the garden is not in the digging 
and the weeding, but in what the digging and the 
weeding will give you by and by. 

You go out and play tennis all the afternoon ; 
knock the balls back and forth over the netting; 
by and by pick up the balls and come in. You 
play more or less all summer; and at the end of | 
the summer you have nothing to show for it, 
except that the tennis ground is not in quite so 





| 
the balls are lost. 


But that makes no difference; you did not| 
play tennis for anything you expected to get out 
of it, but for the play itself. You toss the balls 
back and forth for the fun of the tossing. 

But you do not toss the earth back and forth 
for the fun of the digging. Your interest in 
tennis is in the exercise; your interest in the 
garden is in what the exercise will give you. \ 
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and of the Bible; but this kind of reading is 
mostly for older people; and there is no room 
left to speak of it here. 

In a second paper I shall try to give you some 
counsel about what not to read. 
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For the Companion. 


STRENGTH OF A PYTHON. 


The elderly proprietor of a coast steamship line 
who, in his younger days, saw not a little of the 
rough side of a sailor's life, recently told a story 
which illustrates the great strength of certain 
large serpents of the East Indies. 

We had been speaking of the force of elephants, 


whales, lions and other large vertebrata, and | 


estimating the power which it is possible to con- 
centrate in muscular tissue. It was this which 
called out my friend’s story. 

The Dutch, he said, who control Sumatra, 
Java and several smaller islands to the eastward 
of Java, have been accustomed to set free certain 
cattle in favorable localities of their possessions, 
in order that they may by their increase furnish 
a cheap beef supply, both for the natives and for 
government use. 

When the narrator, was about eighteen years 


| old he was supercargo on board a brig which 


made annual voyages into the East Indian waters 
after sandalwood. The vessel was lying in a 
bay on the coast of an island to the north of 


Timor; and the logs, or sections of the precious | 
from a | 


wood, were drawn down to the beach 
table-land two or three miles in the interior by a 
Dutch proprietor who had in his service six 
natives and as many bullocks. 


dl, 


Stopped by a Python. 


Both are right and healthful kinds of interest. 
The best life has both some tennis and some 
garden in it. But they are different. 

Now a great many persons do not find instruc- 
tive reading entertaining, and so they discontinue 
it. They take upa history or a biography and 
expect to be entertained by it as if the book were 
a story. 

Because they are not entertained, they soon | 
abandon it, saying, “I am not interested in 
history.” 

It is as if a boy should give up his garden in | 
May because he does not find any fun in digging | 
and weeding. The fun does not come till July, 
when he picks his strawberries. 

The fun of reading a story is in the reading; | 
the fun of reading a history is in the knowledge | 
obtained. And when you sit down to read a | 
history, if it is to be interesting to you, it will be | 
because you want the knowledge and are willing 
to doa little reading that is work in order to get | 
the knowledge. 

My wife and I are going to England next | 
month and hope to visit the Lake country, where | 
Wordsworth and Coleridge and De Quincey and | 
Southey lived; and we have begun to read about | 
that country and about those people. We shall | 
not be as much entertained as we would be in 
reading one of Walter Scott’s novels; but next 
month, when we visit Grasmere and Easdale 
and Borrowdale and Ullswater, we shall get a | 
great deal more enjoyment from the visit if we | 
have read about these places and about the men | 
who lived there. 

We are digging in our garden for the sake of | 
the green peas and the strawberries—next month ; 
and on the whole we enjoy digging in the garden 
more than playing tennis,—that is, we enjoy 
reading for a purpose more than reading for 
entertainment. 

Each is good in its way, but they are different; 
if you read with a purpose, you must not expect 





| the kind of pleasure which you receive when you 


read for entertainment. The pleasure in the one 
case is in the reading, in the other case in what | 
you get from the reading. 

There is still one other kind of reading: reading 
for power; not for entertainment at the time, nor 
for instruction; but reading that inspires us with 
better motives, and makes us wish to be better 
and to do better. 

Most reading of puetry is of this kind; so is 


| most devotional reading, and reading of sermons | 


These animals were driven tandem—in single 
file—on account of the narrowness of the trail, 
which led for some distance across a marsh 
amongst huge trees, and then ascended through 
rocks and crags to the dryer plateau where the 
santalum grows. The logs were transported on 
a narrow boat-shaped “‘drag,’’ without wheels or 
rollers. 

The young supercargo, who was fond of hunt- 
ing and adventure, often accompanied this odd 


|team in its trips from the shore to the plateau. 


On the way up he often rode upon the drag 
with the old Dutchman, who was stout and dis- 
inclined to pedestrian exercise. 

Upon one of these occasions, when the team 
had passed nearly through the swampy forest 
tract and was near the foot of the craggy ascent, 


the supercargo was amazed and startled by a/ 


singular sight. 

In the obscurity of the dense foliage above his 
head, he saw something which he could compare 
to nothing save a huge, animated barber's pole 
drop like a flash from the branches of the great 
trees which overhung the path, and enfold the ox 
next in front of the rude vehicle in which he and 
Mynheer Huydecoper were sitting. 

It was a python of large size, superbly marked. 

From a large limb, ten or fifteen feet above the 
ox, the snake had dropped or swung down, and 
had thrown a fold of its supple body about the 
neck of the poor animal, swift as a tiger’s spring. 

The natives took to their heels. The ox 
thus fearfully beset, bellowed with affright and, 
plunging headlong, jerked the drag so violently 
that the fat Dutchman was sent rolling over its 
side. 

Meantime the alarm was communicated to the 
bullocks in advance. Erecting their tails, they 
bounded forward along the trail; and the drag, 
catching against a tree-trunk or some other 


| obstruction, was detached and left behind the 


cattle in their mad flight. 

For some distance they dragged their hapless 
mate after them. The python had kept its fold 
around the ox’s neck, and was carried along 


| with them. ‘The’ screaming of the natives, the 


bellowing of the oxen, the hoarse shouts of the 
fleshy Dutchman, and the snapping of tackle, 
made the spectacle an exciting one. 

The reptile, infuriated by the rough usage it 
was receiving, lashed right and left with the ten 
or twelve feet of its body that trailed after the ox. 


Then was exhibited an example of its tremen- 


|dous strength. Its tail came in contact with a 
| tree beside the path. It threw a turn around the 
| trunk, and instantly the fleeing bullocks were 
brought to a stand. In vain they leaped and 
surged irregularly forward. 

Like a stiff iron hook, the tail of the python 
held its turn around the tree, while its shining 
body was stretched taut asa ship’s cable. Its fold 

}around the ox’s neck tightened till the choked 
| animal’s tongue protruded and its eyes bulged; 
still it held fast both to ox and tree, nor could the 
terrified and plunging team tear it away. 

The young supercargo, dashing forward, dis- 
charged his fowling-piece, loaded with shot, at 
the reptile’s body, without producing any percep- 
tible effect. But Mynheer Huydecoper, who by 
this time had gathered himself up, now ran 
forward with a more efficacious weapon. 

He had taken from the drag a long saw which 
| was used by the workmen for sawing the tree- 
trunks into logs. Raising this in both hands, he 
brought it down across the serpent as he would 
have done upon a log. 

The effect was instantaneous. The python’s 
tense body separated in two parts, and the oxen 
plunged forward, leaving the sundered halves of 
the monster writhing in the path. The two men 
beat the reptile’s head into quietude with levers. 
It was found that this portion of its body 
measured nearly thirteen feet in length, while 
the tail was not quite ten feet long; and near the 
place where the saw had divided it, the snake 
was twenty-one inches in circumference. 

Of course the frantic bullocks did not exert 
their strength in concert. They were too crazy 
with fright for that. Had they pulled together, 
and in a straight line, undoubtedly the serpent 
would have been torn either from the tree, or 
from his hold upon the bullock’s neck. 
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For the Companion. 


INDIAN FAITH IN THE 
FUTURE. 
By Right Rev. H. B. Whipple, Bishop of Minnesota. 


There are no wild men who have a more certain 
belief in a future life than the North American 
Indians. 

An Indian burial is impressive. The chief or 
warrior is clad in his war dress, his blanket 
wrapped around him, by his side his bow and 
arrows, tomahawk and spear. 

Friends gather around him, the village orator 
or friend addresses the dead spirit briefly, speak- 
ing of his virtues, and telling him that he has left 
them for ‘the land afar off," the happy hunting- 
grounds of the red men; that his trail lies 
straight on over a narrow way; that he is not to 
turn to the right nor to the left; that he must 
listen to no evil spirit who would tempt him to 
turn aside, but press straight on as a true man 
until he reaches the land of the blest, where he 
shall not suffer from hunger, cold, sickness or 
sorrow. 

If it is the burial of a child, the poor mother 
places the baby’s toys in the grave, that it may 
have them in its new home; and often wild 
flowers are strewn in the grave. 

Over Ojibway graves the Indians erect a little 
rude shelter, with an opening in the end for the 
spirit to pass in and out; they believe that the 
spirit lingers by the body until decomposition has 
done its work. 

The friends bring offerings of choicest food, 
berries and game, and lay them on the grave. 
The Indian’s world is peopled with spirits and 
spiritual influences; and while the dead cannot 
eat, there is in food as in everything a spiritual 
essence, and this the spirit receives, and feels joy 
that he or she is not forgotten. 

I have often seen a mother sitting for hours by 
| the grave of her child, or an old man beside the 
grave of his wife. 

Once I asked an old man to go with me on my 
journey, and offered him a good reward. He 
said, -‘My oid wife is sleeping here, and I cannot 
leave her, for she would be lonesome without 
me.”’ 

The Indian believes in the identity of person in 
tbe future life, in a material form. When Little 
Crow, the leader in the massacre of 1862, was a 
young man, a rival attempted to kill him. Little 
Crow saw his enemy when he was ready to fire 
his gun, and quickly folded his arms across his 

breast. Both hands were badly shattered by the 
ball. 

He was taken to the surgeon of the fort. 
surgeon said his hands must be cut off. ‘‘No,’ 
said the Indians, “he better die; how can he hunt 
in that world if he has no hands ?”” 

They have rare skill in dressing wounds with 
slippery-elm and the sumach root, and Little 
Crow recovered, but with deformed hands. 

It is this belief in the continuity of our personal 
existence which makes the Indian certain of thie 
recognition of friends in a future life. 

One of the noblest specimens of the Indian race 
that I have known is Mah-dwa-go-no-nint, the 
head chief of Red Lake. Nearly thirty years aso 
we met in a wigwam. He had walked onc 
hundred and fifty miles in the winter to see me- 
He said: 

“T hear vou are the Indians’ friend. | 
wildiman. White men say they have bought ivy 
land, but | There were 


no cattle, no plows, no schuols, no houses i) tie 


The 


an a 


have signed no treaty. 
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paper they brought me. There was money for 
the trader and houses for white men. In a little 
while the deer, the elk, the bear, the moose will 
he gone, and then there will be graves for my 
people. Will.you help me ?”’ 

I have tried to be his friend. He asked fora 
missionary, and we sent him an Indian clergy- 
man. He has become a Christian, and so have 
many of his band. They havea neat log church, 
and every Sunday it is filled with worshippers. 

If you were present and listened to the beauti- 
ful words of that musical tongue, you would not 
understand one word—yes, you would know one 
word, for that is almost the same in every 
tongue—the name of Jesus. The Indians sing 
very sweetly, and while in their wild state their 
voices sound harsh, and you hear only guttural 
sounds, religion, which softens the heart, seems 


THE YOUTH’S 





to bring out in all its beauty the sweet sounds of | 


their language. 

Our favorite hymns have been translated— 
Nearer, my God, to Thee,’ ‘Lead, Kindly 
Light,’’ ‘Abide with Me,” and “Jesus, Lover of 
my Soul.’’ I never hear them sing that my eyes 
are not full of tears. 

At my last visit to Red Lake, old Mah-dwa-go- 
no-nint, who loves me as a brother, came to me 
and said, ‘‘My father, since you were here, my 
old wife has gone to lie in the grave. We lived 
together fifty years. I shall some day go and lie 
by her side. I have heard that Christian white 
men ask the Great Spirit to bless the place where 
His children sleep. Will you ask Him to bless 
the place where my wife is sleeping ?”’ 

“Yes,”’ I said. 

We formed a procession—first the Indian 
children, then Indian men and women, then the 
Indian clergy, and last the old chief and myself. 
We marched around God’s acre, singing in 
Ojibway, ‘Jesus, Lover of my Soul.” 

I then delivered a short address on the certainty 
of another life, and that we should know each 
other over there, 1 told them’ how Jesus had 
consecrated these graves when He slept there, 
and by His rising from the dead made them as 
God’s garden, the seed bed of the 
Resurrection. Then we repeated 
the Apostles’ Creed and a few 
earnest prayers, with the benedic- 
tion. 

After the service the old chief 
said to me, ‘*My friend, I thank 
you for telling me of the Saviour. 
I thank you for blessing the place 
where my wife sleeps, and where 
I shall lie. I have your face on 
my heart. Good-by. I have 
done.”’ 

In their wild state the Indians 
manifest their griefs by loud wail- 
ing, and by cutting themselves 
with knives as the heathen did 
four thousand years ago; and 
often they give away all their per- 
sonal property. 

My good friend Doctor Daniels was the agent 
at the Red Cloud agency twenty years ago. The 
son of Red Dog, a chief, was sick. Red Dog 
consulted the doctor. The doctor said, ‘There is 
no cure for your son’s disease. I can relieve his 
pain, but he cannot live.’’ 

All that the doctor could do for the sick man’s 
comfort was done. 

One day a messenger came, saying that Red 
Dog’s son was dead. The doctor had a coffin 
made and covered with black cloth. He said to 
his clerk, ‘“Ieke these blankets and goods and 
coffin and go to Red Dog’s camp. Wait until he 
has given away his things and cut himself with 
knives, and sits down beside the body the picture 
of despair. Then go to him and say that his 
friend. has heard of his sorrow, that he has sent 
him a coffin in which to bury his son, and has 
sent him some things to begin life anew. 

“Then wait—you may wait all day. If he 
takes the things, I shall know he will be my 
friend forever. If he does not take them, he will 
go on the war-path to-morrow, and we must look 
out.” 

The young man went to the camp. He waited 
until Red Dog had cut great gashes in his arms, 
his chest, his legs, and had given away his 
blankets and pony and gun. He then gave Red 
Dog the presents and the message. 

He waited six hours in silence. Then Red 
Dog arose and said, “‘The white man has made 
my heart like the heart of a woman. Put my 
son in the coffin. I shall bury him beside the 
white man’s door; and when I go to my son’s 
grave I will not forget that it was a white man 
who was kind to me in the hour of my grief.” 


Just at evening the doctor saw a procession|the actual cost, 
coming over the hills. There wasa pony traverse| but enough to 
bearing the body, and behind it the chief, covered | give him the feel- 


With blood, and with bowed head—the chief 
mourner. 


Red Dog had been one of the most fearful foes | etorship. The 
From that day he was our | rooms have bright 
friend; and once when the doctor was in peril, carpets, growing 
Red Dog came in hot haste to defend him. If it | plants in the 


of the white man. 


had been needed, he would have died for him. 


An Indian's heart is like a white man’s heart. | cheap, good pic- 
With them as with us, God’s law is true,—‘*What- | tures on the walls, 


Soever a man soweth, that shall he reap.”’ If we 
sow kindness, we reap kindness; if we sow 
thistles, we reap thistles. 

Some years ago my dear wife. who is waiting 
for ine in Paradise, and myself parted with some 














| 
| 


| 
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Christian Indians to whom we had been kind in 
very dark days. We had the Holy Communion 
together. When they came to say good-by, 
each Indian woman stooped down and kissed my 
wife, and, calling her ‘‘Ina’’ (Mother), said, 
‘‘Ma-pi-ya ekta wa chi ya ki wakin.” (In heaven 
to meet you is my hope.) 

As friend after friend leaves me, and I look on 
to the other home, there will come to me sweet | 
hopes that I shall meet there many of these poor | 
folk, the men of the trembling eye and wandering 
foot, in our Father’s home. | 


| 
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For the Companion. 


THE TWO WAYS OF DOING IT. 


There are probably many, among the educated 
young men and women who read The Companion 
and are members of Christian churches, who are 
doing something to! 
help the poor or crim- | 
inal classes. This | 
work is now more| 
general than ever be- 
fore, and is carried on 
in countless ways. 
Each church or com- 
munity has its own 
methods, guilds, soci- 
eties or individual 
effort. The Companion wishes to give one word 
of warning to its zealous readers, which prob- 
ably will be most strongly expressed in the 
history of two events that are worth noting. 

Three young men, anxious to help newsboys 
and messenger-boys, generously hired two or 
three rooms, furnished them with benches and 
a desk, and invited the boys to come to them in 
the evening. 

The invitation was cordial and pressing, and 
on the first evening the benches were nearly full 
with curious lads gathered out of the streets. 

The young men addressed them inturn. The 














boys were urged to wash their faces, to keep 
their clothes neat, to give up the use of tobacco, 
to take a pledge never to drink rum, and to 
refuse to read flash papers or novels, or to enter 
the doors of a variety theatre. 

The advice was good and friendly, but it was 
given without tact or discretion. The boys were 
presented with tracts, and a personal appeal of a 
more direct nature made toeach. After this not 
even the gift of apples and candy could fully win 
them back to good-humor. 

“Candy’s good. 1 don’t like preachin’,”’ 
grumbled one. 

“IT aint a-comin’ here agin. I’ma big sinner— 
yes, Iam!” laughingly sneered another. 

On the next evening hardly a dozen returned, 
and on the third the benches were empty. 

Then the young men who had begun their 
good work so zealously were discouraged and 
angry, and declared that the boys were ungrate- 
ful, and their condition hopeless. 
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; mendous noise and 


| it, and many more 


priate gift then. 





In another city a small band of young men, | 
some of whom had had long experience in the 
work, went about among the same class of boys, 
talking to them upon the expediency of forming 
a club of their own, and of providing rooms to | 
which they could go when the day’s work was | 
done. 

The project was 
well received. 
Each boy who 
joined the club 
paid twenty cents 
a year, which of 
course was a trifle 
compared with 


ing of indepen- 
dence and propri- 


windows, some 


tables covered 

with suitable books, illustrated papers, backgam- 
mon, dominos, and other games. One room is 
furnished as a gymnasium, and in another room 


there are crayons and papers for the boys who , 





think they can draw, and a parlor organ for the | 
boys who think they can sing. 

The secretary of the club 1s a motherly woman 
with a great deal of tact. a love of fun, and much 
knowledge of boys. She is always ready to listen 
to their troubles, to give advice and sympathy. ' 

Twice each week there is a service in one of the 
rooms, when the life of Christ is read and 
explained in a simple, attractive way, and every- 
day, practical thoughts are given. Many hymns 
are sung. The boys 
crowd to these meet- 
ings and join in the 
hymns with  tre- 





earnestness. 

Over two hundred 
boys belong to ‘‘our 
club,” as they call 


are kept out for 
want of room. 

God has count- 
less loving, tender 
ways in which each 
day He leads and 
wins men to be true to each other and faithful to | 
Him. Boys are only smaller men, and are to | 
be won to goodness in the same way. | 
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For the Companion. | 
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CHRISTMAS GIFTS. | 


“I wish there were more Uncle Johns in the | 
world,’’ said Anna Merrill as, for the fifth time 
last Christmas Day, she held up her silver watch 
and chatelaine to the admiring gaze of her mother. 

‘Now, mother,’’ she went on, ‘just look at 
that generous array of homely, useful gifts. | 
They are all nice, and no doubt a marvellous | 
amount of good judgment was used in their | 
selection; but truly, 1 would rather have this | 
little luxury than all of them, even though you | 
do sometimes imagine that the 
wolf is prowling around our 
door.” 

Mrs. Merrill’s face assumed a 
shocked and grieved expression. 

“Oh,” the laughing girl broke 
in again, “I know it sounds like 
ingratitude and vanity, but you 
see I can manage somehow to buy | 
mackintoshes, flannel skirts and 
handkerchiefs for myself; and at 
Christmas time I want something 
that it would be extravagance for 
me to think of buying with the 
money which I earn.” 

It is possible that we are often 
over-practical in giving. 

To the struggling, needy servant | 
or dependent it is certainly proper 
to give something that shall add 
to daily comfort; but with others a little ‘‘un- 
common sense,’’ which bestows less practically, 
may be very welcome. 

It is not best always to consider the homely, | 
commonplace needs of life at 
such a festive time as Christmas. 
The made or purchased luxury, 
which from lack of time to 
make it or means to buy it a 
friend would not otherwise pos- 
sess, may be the most appro- 


Good materials for fancy-work 
are always costly, and before 
expending considerable sums 
upon such articles, it is well to 
study whether a like sum of 
money may not be more wisely 
invested in something less flimsy 
and fading—something that will 
for years be a reminder of the 
love that prompted the gift. 

Silver is more generally favored than ever for | 
jewelry. There are bangles of all styles, beads, 
ear-rings, hair ornaments and wonderfully pretty 
brooches ; especially the enamelled ones fashioned 
in the form of some dainty leaf or flower. 

There are few 
women of the pres- | 
ent day who do| 
not paint or em- | 
broider; and with | 
one who has ac- | 
quired either or) 
both of these ac- | 
complishments, 
there is almost no | 
limit to the beau- | 
tiful gifts which 
can be made. Nor 
need she who can | 
do neither des- | 
pair; for such) 
beautiful designs | 
andexquisite com- | 
binations of color | 
are now found in 
even inexpensive | 
material, that | 
really elaborate articles can be made with no 
other ornamentation than lace and ribbons. 

Solid embroidery is now seldom attempted ; 


but the searcely less effective and much more | 
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quickly done long and short stitch, outline and 
darning, has taken its place. 

Dainty tea and carving cloths may be made 
from fine linen stamped in a design to suit the 
maker; or they may be of damask, with the 
design outlined and touched up with long-and- 
short stem stitch. 

lf the design 1s stamped upon linen, clusters of 
red clover or buttercup branches with the petals 
nearly all fallen off and scattered across the 
lower part of the cloth are very 

pretty, as are also clover leaves and 
pansy blossoms 

Instead of being hemstitched or 
fringed, the edge is often finished 
with a narrow button-hole stitch in 
white linen floss, and a. narrow 
linen, one and one-half inch, lace 
added. 

Round and oval doilies are no 
longer fashionable. Either square 
or fancifully shaped ones are pre 
ferred. Things novel and unique in 
design lend dainty effects and pretty 
bits of color to the table. 

Long and short button-hole stitch 
is used for the outside of flowers, and outlining 

and French knots for the tips of the stamens. 
When the embroidery is done, the doily is cut 
out in the shape of the design. 

A handsome photograph pocket was made of 
two oblong sections of cardboard covered with 
one thickness of cotton wadding, well sprinkled 
with sachet powder, and then with dull olive- 
green plush on one side, silesia on the back of 
one and chamois of the other. The upper right- 
hand corner of the chamois section was reversed, 
and a spray of wild rosebuds painted carelessly 
on it. The bottoms of the two sections were 
fastened together and the proper slope given to 
the ends by a lacing of narrow ribbon through 
button-holed loops at the alternate sides. 

It was suspended by two pieces and a many- 
looped bow of the same kind of ribbon. 

A still prettier wall-pocket had a square of 
vellum mounted on cardboard for the foundation. 
A crescent-shaped pocket of the cream vellum, 


| which, as well as the back, has ragged edges, 


was attached to the back by many-looped bows 
of narrow yellow crape ribbon drawn through 
holes burned at each corner of the pocket, at 
equal distances apart around the bottom and 
near them through the foundation. 

Two holes were also burned at the upper 
corners of the back, by which it was suspended 
by the same kind of ribbon and many-looped 
bows. A holly branch with berries was painted 
in water-colors across the crescent, and three 
birds in flight across the foundation above. 

Mail-cloth, which resembles bird’s-eye linen, 
and comes in both silken and cotton texture, and 
fine qualities of huckaback lend themselves excel- 
lently to darning, and may be utilized for many 
purposes. The silken texture of mail-cloth must 
be worked with the fine qualities of silk, such as 
India and filo flosses. 

Combing towels are very handsome made of 


| huckaback, darned. They are made by folding 


a fine towel so that the front shall be one-third 





the length of the back. Cut the front at the 
centre lengthwise, and shape a place for the neck. 
Darn a border across each end, and trim the neck 
front and ends with torchon or hand-made lace. 
Close with buttons and button-holes at the centre. 

Many handsome articles for the dressing-table 
are made of glass, which may be cut to order or 
purchased in sections, for baskets, trays, jewelry 
caskets, and so forth. 

A beautiful casket is made oblong; the sides 
and top of glass are bound with narrow blue 
velvet ribbon, pasted on. The sides are then 
fastened to position with invisible stitches, and 
the cover, which has a spray of forget-me-nots 
painted on it, is attached at the back with two 
ribbon bows. ‘Iwo others are placed at corre- 
sponding points of the front edge. 

A pasteboard bottom four inches wider on all 
sides is then glued to the bottom of the casket, 
and a tufted blue silk pad placed inside. A blue 
silk puff is shirred and sewed to the edge of the 
pasteboard; a piece of hat elastic is run in at the 
upper edge; a soft roll of cotton wadding is 
placed on the pasteboard, and the silk puff 
brought over it and held close to the casket by 
the elastic. 

A four-inch-wide piece of Oriental lace 1s also 
shirred on elastic and slippee over the casket, the 
gathers arranged evenly and the scallops tacked 
to position around the outer edge. 

KATHERINE B. JoHnson, 













BRICKS. 


Of what are common bricks made? Learn the 
processes. 

What gives bricks their red color ? 

What metal do they contain in considerable quantity ? 
Why is this metal so little used ? } 
How are “fire-bricks”’ different from ordinary bricks ? 
What are “ 
Name several important uses for bricks. 


Why are bricks more nearly fire-proof than granite ? 


pressed "’ bricks ? 





For the Companion. 


TWO SCHOOL-BOYS. 


They were two playmates, sturdy boys, 
Who quarrel’ ‘d sometimes in their play, 

And sometimes with —_ emly noise 
Drove elder folks away ; 

Close partners in the care? sand joys 
Of many a summer's day. 

If one were made to linger late 
When school was out, in sore disgrace, 

The other faithfully would wait | 
With sad desponding fac 

And share his comrade’s haple ss fate 
And murmur at bis case. 

Whatever learning either had, 
In truth it was a slender store, 

At lessons they were always glad 
To share the scanty lore, 

And seldom fretted or were sad 
Because it was no more. 

One tattered book was good for both, 
Their pencils owned a mutual sway. 

They were companions os — sloth, 
And fellows in their 

And spite of anerts Is the 4 were loth 
To part a single day. 


One golden summer noon it chanced 
That both were truant from the school. 

They rambled where the sunshine glanced 
Upon a lonely pool ; 

Along the sloping marge they danced, 
And laughed at learning’s rule. 

And one has launched a wooden ship 
Upon the placid silver tide 

When suddenly his footsteps slip 
From off the moistened side, 

A stifled o upon his lip; 
rhe pool is deep and wide. 


With frightened gaze the other stands 
A moment on the shelving bank, 

Then plunges in with outstretched hands 
To where his playmate sank,— 

His playmate pinioned by the bands 
Of weed and herbage ran 

O mothers !—Neither boy can swim, 
And he who plunged into the wave 

Is held with frantic grasp by him 
Whom he — tried to save. 

They stru gle in the waters dim,— 
The poo becomes a grave. 

Across the tide the wooden boat 
Swims gaily, and the sunny air 

Is cheerful with the —— ‘8 note, 

hat knows not any ca 

Two boyish caps, a crumpled coat— 
How Sad a tale is there 

And far away each mother says 
Her boy is safe at school ; 

And far away the master sways 
His kingdom from his stool, 

And schemes of birchen Seaeanee lays— 
For those beneath the poc 


ARTHUR L. SALMON. 


—+or- 
For the Companion. 
SAW THEM IN A NEW LIGHT. 


Jane Rogers was a good girl, devout and posi- 
tive in her religious beliefs. She had always 
lived in a village where nearly every one belonged 
to the same denomination, and she had grown 
into the belief that every one who was outside of 
its pale must be wrong. 

It was a subject of regret, almost of distress, 
to her to know that none of her cousins in New 
York—whom she had never seen—belonged to 
this church which was so dear to her. John 
Rogers’s family were Presbyterians, James 
Rogers’s were Methodists, and her Aunt Cath- 
arine’s children differed widely from her on the 
subject of baptism. 

When it was arranged that Jane should go to 
New York and spend the winter among her 
kinsfolk, she felt as if she were a missionary 
venturing among those who were almost heathen. 
She read books on the different creeds, and 
resolved to be unflinching in her defence of what 
she believed to be the truth. 

The day came, and she started. There was a 
frightful railway accident. Jane, badly injured, 
was carried with others of the wounded to a/| 
hospital in the city. 

Her friends hastened th>re to meet her. They | 
would have each of them taken her to their 
homes, but she was too seriously injured to be 
moved. She saw their pale, anxious faces, and 
caught loving glances on every. side. As days 
passed and she approached convalescence, these 
strange faces became inexpressibly dear to her. 

She learned to call them by name. The kind, 
grave old man was Cousin Ben; the two merry 
girls were his nieces; the sweet-faced old lady 
was Aunt Mary. They all brought flowers to | 
her, and to the poor, friendless patients in the | 
same hospital. They went from bed to bed, 
comforting and cheering the wounded and the 
dying. Sometimes they repeated hymns, read 
the Bible, or prayed with some wretched sufferer. 

Day after day her kinsfolk came, honest, 
friendly men and gentle women, each bent on 
doing God’s work for His hurt, sick children, | 
among whom she lay. 

When Jane’s mother reached the city and | 
hurried to her, the girl told her with glad tears of 
their kindness. 

‘They have kept me hopeful. 
me near to God,”’ she said. 


They have kept 


| selves have each a sort of law of existence which 


| ington 


| Atlantic, 


}of the 


| Some of those 


| board between 


| started off the coasts of Spain or 


| accounts 
| Europe, hundreds of years ago, of strange objects | 


with sorrow and suffering. 


| whether there was any 
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Her mother was bewildered. ‘Which of these 
were the Baptists, and which the Methodists, and 
which the Presbyterians ?’’ she asked. 

Jane was silent for a moment. 

“I do not know,”’ she said in a low voice. “1 
did not ask what doctrines they believed. But | 
saw that when they came to the sick and dying 
God was in their hearts.” 

Jane learned in the hospital that the foundation 
of Christ’s church is broader than sectarian walls 
when it means faith in Him and love to our 
brother. 


+e 
| 

WANDERERS ON THE SEA. | 
The discoveries of modern science have revealed | 
monsters of the deep as terrific as any that ancient | 
fancy created, and have shown that pans are 
not mere wastes of 
astounding variety of living things. 
this, it has been discovered that the 


0c 


water, but the homes of an 
More than 


| 
} 
them. | 
| 
| 


seas 
they The Hydrographic Bureau at Wash- 
for two years has been trying to learn | 
something of the characteristics of the Atlantic 
Ocean as a great moving body of water by means | 
of bottles, containing papers, which have been 
dropped overboard from vessels in many places, 
to drift at the mercy of the winds and waves. 


obey. 


and 
on 


found 
seu, or 


been 
open 


Many of these bottles have 
picked up again either in the 
shores where they had stranded. 

Knowing from its records where the bottles had | 
been thrown overbos ard, the Bureau has been able | 
to trace, in a general way, the path they must have 
followed in order to reach the places where they 
were found. In a report published on the First of 
July this year, and accompanied by a map of the 
the adventures of a hundred and thirteen 
bottles are recorded. 

Being partially filled with air and then securely 
corked, the bottles float on the surface of the 
water, and go wherever the wind and the currents 
sea carry them. Each bottle contains a 
record of the place and the date of its starting. 
ound have floated for many months 
on the bosom of the Atlantic, and travelled thou. 


| sands of miles. 


It has been found that bottles dropped over- 
the shores of the United States 
and England or France generally travel toward 
the northeast, following the course of that great 
river in the ocean called the Gulf Stream. Bottles 
Africa travel 
westward until they arrive among the West India 
Islands. Along the European side of the ocean 
the bottles take a southerly course, and along the 
American side a northerly course. 

Thus, as a result of winds and currents, the 
whole Atlantic is shown to be slowly circulating 
round and round, like an enormous pool. This | 
for the stories that were current in | 


of human manufacture having floated from the | 
New to the Old World, thus giving a clue to the 


| existence of undiscovered lands beyond the sea. 
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| such forsaken dogs. 


| deserted 


| feet Out his courage 


the bushes to lick up grease poured from a frying- 
pan upon a flat rock. Antoine and Louis were 
much disgusted by this. 

“At portage after portage we found one or more 
Antoine invariably pelted or 
kicked the crouc hing creatures, while Louis looked 


| on with a yproval. 


“Oh, dey’s no good; dey’s too hol’,’ said the 
old man in reply to our rebukes. 

At the Island Portage we found a fine old dog 
whose joy at seeing Louis was great. That stoic 
looked on unmoved, while Antoine kicked the 
poor brute away. In spite of this treatment, he 
followed along the eastern shore as we paddled 
up the river. When we camped on the western 
side he stood howling dismally. 

“The sun was far toward evening. As the 
dog thought of a night of starvation 
alone, he resolved to try the desperate passage. 
Away the icy current swept him. Ata 
faltered, and he turned back. 
He had been ashore buta few 
longing for Louis sent him in again. 

“Down, down he went, and the rapids half a 
mile below yelled for his life. It seemed impossible 
he could escape; but his chin was borne up bravely 
by Father Nepigon, and he managed to win the 
point above the Island Portage. Louis looked on 
with perfect indifference. 

**He’s a brave dog, Louis. 
him?’ I askec 
“ ‘He wass a : good dog,’ said - uis, without con- 
cern. ‘He wass my brudder Narcisse dog dat’s 
dead. Den my brudder Francois t took him.’ 

“It’s a shame to le: ive him to starve.’ 

*“<*Oh, hee’s hol’ now!’ said Louis, with surprise. 

“Late that evening the wretc hed dog skulked 
into camp. We kept him in trout during our stay. 
After that? Well, one fancies him running bis 
strength away trying to catch Nepigon hares, and 
at last laying his tired old bones down to molder 
and bleach far away on the hills.’ 


Why don’t you keep 


or 
For the Companion. 


THE ABBOT BESARION. 


Saintly Besarion in the burning day 
Walked by the sea in a lone land accursed ; 
= worn disciple followed till he fell, 
rying : “Help, master, for I die of thirst ! = 


The holy abbot turned, some heavenly thought, 
As he made answ er, lighting his wan face. 
“Drink here, my son,” aid. “God doth not fail 
Those who have at] aim in any place. 


The fainting pilgrim drank, and lo! the wave 
Was sweet as mountain stream to his ——e lip. 

Again he drank ; then gery God, he bent 
Into the sparkling brine his flask to dip. 

“Why dost thou this?” the watching abbot asked ; 
And the disciple answered ; “Lest again, 

Dear master, in this dreary waste we thirs 
And in the desert seek for wells in vain.’ 


“Ah, God forgive thy stubborn unbelief ! 
Could not this miracle,” Besarion cried, 
“Teach thee that wheresoe’er He calleth us, 
The Lord we serve sweet water can provide ?” 
ARLO BaTEs. 
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PILLS FOR TOOTHACHE. 


When Captain Burnaby was travelling in Asia 
Minor he acquired almost before he knew ita great 
reputation as a hakim or doctor. He was tarrying 


| in a Kurdish village when the owner of the house 


IN A BALLOON, 


Gambetta, with his friend M. Spuller and M. 
Triquet the aéronaut, left Paris, then besieged by 
the Germans, in the balloon, Armand Barbes, on 
the Seventh of October, 1870. Gambetta had been 
commissioned by a public decree to go to the 
provinces, to inspire the people of France generally 
with something of the ardent patriotism that existed 
in Paris. The aérial journey was accomplished in 
the face of many dangers. A French writer 
describes it as Un Souvenir de 1870. 


Hardly had the balloon passed the French lines, 
when the three men heard the whistling of Prus- 
sian bullets. To escape them, M. Triquet threw 
out ballast, and the balloon rose high in the air. 
But a balloon cannot rise, or even sustain itself at 
the height attained, unless ballast be thrown out. 

The Armand Barbes began descending over a 
field which the Prussians had occupied but a few 
hours before, and not far from a German post. 

More bags of sand were thrown out, however, 
and the balloon again took flight, amidst a shower 
of projectiles from the enemy. 

The next time it descended Triquet kept it about 
two hundred feet from the ground. The country 
here was occupied by Wurtembergers, who began 
a lively firing at the balloon as soon as they could 
get their arms, which, fortunately for the French- 
men, were stacked when first they saw the balloon 
detaching itself from acloud. Triquet succeeded 
in raising it before they had received any more 
serious injury than a bullet in Gambetta’s hand; 
but in accomplishing this escape much ballast was 

sacrificed. | 

When the balloon began to descend again, 
Triquet had nearly exhausted his supply of sand- 
bags. Happily for the voyagers, the “Germans, 
who were on the outskirts of a wood, did not dare 
to enter it for fear of coming on a French ambus- 
cade, and were obliged, therefore, to content 
themselves with following the Armand Barbes 
with a well-directed fire. 

One more rise was produced by throw.ng out 
the last of the ballast. This took the balloon over 
the forest, and it descended into the upper branches 
of anoak. Gambetta and his companions touched 
solid earth again at Montdidier, and at once set 
out for Amiens. 


~ 
or 





NEPIGON DOGS, 


“While we waited at the head of the Long 
Portage on the Nepigon River for our half-breeds 
to carry up the canoe,” writes a contributor, 
“a wretched yellow dog crawled out of some alder 
bushes and looked at us. His Ojibway masters, | 
descending with their winter’s take of furs, had 
abandoned him to starve. Poor creature! His 
ribs were almost through his mangy coat, his face 
shrunken toa mere skull, his piteous eyes dreary 


said that sad old | 
‘Why, after I 
been kicked so much, 


**Ah, why did they leave me?’ 
dog as plainly as itis here written. 
had served them so long, 
and loved them so dearly ?’ 

“He crawled from the thicket just to know 
mercy in the two w hite 
men. My friend said, “Poor old dog—poor fellow! 
and tossed him a piece of bread. The dog slunk 
back, hesitated, turned, crouched low, crawled 
back toward the bread. 

“Poor fellow! poor old fellow!’ we said. 

“Perhaps the tones encouraged him. He ate, 
not ravenously, for he was too far gone. All the | 
while he looked his gratitude, yet fearfully. At} 
last he lay down by our packs, saying clearly 
enough, ‘Let me be your dog and watch for you.’ 
— blinked his aged thanks because we did not | 
refuse. 

“Now when Antoine arrived, he put down his | 
end of the canoe, seized a paddle, and walloped | 
that woehegone dog before we could hinder. 
Afterward we tempted the creature back out of | 


| and in a sense this is true; 


| decided to go and find her, 


came into his room accompanied by his three sons. 
Presently the father pointed to one of his teeth, 
which was aching. “I have heard of your great 
skill as a hakim,” he said; “perhaps you could 
cure my tooth.” The Englishman was no dentist, 
and said so; but the Kurd refused to believe him. 

A thought occurred tu me. 


my servant Radford had extracted the tooth of a 
maid-servant in a country house in Norfolk. Why 


-should he not extract the Kurd’s tooth? 


“lam nota hakim for teeth,” I remarked to the 
patient. “I am a hakim for the stomach, which is 
the nobler and more important part of a man’s 
body.” 

The Imaum and the 
sign of assent to this; 
seem to see the point. 

“You are in my house,” he said. “You have 
anges my hospitality—eure my tooth.” 

Vell,” continued, “I have a servant with me; 
he is a hakim for teeth. If you like he shall look 
in your mouth.’ 

“By all means!” said the Kurd. 

Radford was called in, and without moving a 
muscle of his countenance seized the patient by 
the nose with one hand; then thrusting a finger of 
the other into the suflerer’s mouth, he looked well 
down the gaping orifice. 

“It had better come out; but it is very tight in 
his ’ead,” he remarked. “If I only had a pair of 
champagne nippers, I would have it out in a trice.” 

“What does he say?” said the sufferer. 

“He says that the tooth had better be extracted.” 

“Will it hurt much?” 

“Yes, a good deal.” 

This answer appeared to give great satisfaction 
to the Imaum and the Kurd’s ¢ hildren. 

“Have it out!” they all cried. 

But the patient did not see the matter from their 
point of view. He cried in an indignant tone: 

“Silence!” 

Then, turning to me, he inquired if 1 could not 
give him some medicine for his stomach. Whata 
sameness there is in human nature! 

“But your tooth hurts you, not your stomach,’ 
1 observed. 

et but all like 
medicine.’ 

I gave him some pills from my medicine-chest. 
He put three of them into his mouth, and com- 


Kurd’s children made a 
the Kurd himself did not 


” 


for that, I should some 


| menced chewing them with great gusto. 


“My tooth is better already,” he remarked; and 
in a few minutes he prepared to leave the room, 
accompanied by his sons and the Imaum. The 
latter was greatly disappointed that the tooth had 
not been operated upon. 

“If it had been my tooth, 
out,” he observed to me 
afraid.” 

“You would have done nothing of the’ kind,” 
said the Kurd. “You would have swallowed the 
medicine like me!” and a whelping ery from a dog 
outside the door announced that the old gentleman 
had vented his bile on the animal in question. 


I should have had it 
sotto voce, “but he is 


~~ 


NOT IN BOSTON. 


It is often said that the world is a small place, 
but even a city of only 
half a million inhabitants is hardly as small as 
Jim Rockel seemed to think. Jim was a hard 
working but bad-tempered farmer, who lived in 
the western part of Maine. He frequently quar 
relled with his wife, Sarah, until at last she 
disappeared from home. : 

Jim waited for her return, but in vain; 
| applied to her relatives for information, but got 
nothing save uncomplimentary remarks concern 
ing himself. At last he somehow got the idea that 
his wife had gone to Boston. So to Boston he 


then he 


any diffic ulty would attend this operation. Accord. 
ingly he arrayed himself for travel, and set out on 
| his journey. 

A few days later he reached home, but alone. A 


hundred | 


minutes when his 


| language. 


| Peters draw up the instrument” 
| added with 


Moffat’s 


Three years before | 


never supposing that | 


| sympathizing neighbor at once inquired in regard 
to the success of his mission. 

“Wal, 1 didn’t find Sarah,” 
gloomily. “Fact is,” he continued, 
Boston at all.” 

“How do you know that?” mage st the neighbor. 

“Why, ’eause I looked for ’er, ’1 * didn’ t see ’e1 
Ye see, I got there Saturday night, *n’ Sunday | 
started out ter find Sarah. knew *f I could find 
the Orthodox meetin’-house, ’n’ Sarah wuz in 
Boston, that I’d see ’er sure. So I hunted up the 
meetin’-house, ’n’ stood ’n’ watched the folks go 
in ter meetin’; but I didn’t see no Sarah, ’cause 
she wasn’t there. 

“If she’d been in Boston she’d ha’ been there 
for she’s great to go ter meetin’, Sarah is—allers 
goes, rain er shine. So when they ‘d all gone amy 
*n’ no Sar: ah, 1 just started straight fur home, 
| here Iam. 


replied Jim 
“she aint in 
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SHE REMEMBERED THEM. 


Old lady Moffat could never be persuaded to 
make a will, much to the distress of her numerou 
relatives, whose feelings were very well expresse 
by Mr. Jonathan Swett, her sister’s husban«'- 
cousin, a man of legal mind and a fine flow «1 
“Alvira Moffat is so mighty chang: 
able,” he said, ‘that you can’t place no dependence 
on her. She’s pleasant as pie one day, and thu 
next, like as not, she’ll act as if you was trying to 
steal from her. Even if she had things down 
black and white she’d all the time be wanting 
alter ’em, I presume. 


“But Alvira has a frugal eye,” he went on, ‘anc 
the drawing up of wills can’t be accomplished 
without no expense or laying out of funds wher: 
withal; and the first instrument that was drawecd 
up and paid for would have a fair chance to stand 
for a year or two!” 

So Jonathan Swett, to use Mrs. Moffat’s own 
words, “pestered the life nigh out’n her,” till she 
one day informed him that she had “hed Lawyer 
at last; and she 
her peculiar — —which was «de. 
scribed by her relatives »’— "DP ve looked 
aout fer you, Jonathan Swett, ye ve allus been so 
*tentive ter me! 

The old lady had a good many valuable books 
and pictures, which her husband’s father, “‘a man 
of parts,’ had collected, and it was for these 
things, as well as for her money, that the numerous 
relatives had such anxious desires 

Within a year after making her will, Mrs. 
died, and in due course of time the family, 
its outlying branches, assembled to ‘hear 
“instrument” read. 

It then transpired, through the dry tones o! 
Lawyer Peters, that Mrs. Moffat had Jeft all he 
property to the town in which she had lived so 
ong, for the purpose of establishing a library: 
her books were to help fill the shelves, and he: 
pictures to ornament the walls. 

Nothing was to be reserved save a sum of money 
sullicient to provide “each and every one of my 
relatives who may apply for the same within three 
months of my decease, with the sum of ten dollars 
to be used by them in the purchase of pens and 
ink wherewith to make their last wills and testa 
ments as often as they see fit. And I furthermore 
bequeath to Jonathan Swett the pen used in draw 
ing up this instrument, in memory of the advice 
he has so liber rally bestowed on me.” 

As none of the relatives were needy, some of the 
least grasping among them were able to enjoy — 
joke, but Jonathan Swett was a “turrible hig 
tempered man,” and is said to have expressed |ii- 
mind on this occasion in a way that reduced |i- 
poor little wife to tears, and caused her to trem! 
tor days lest some visitor should refer to old lad 
“instrument” in her husband’s presence 


Moftat 
with all 
the 
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ON TIME. 

The parents of a young soldier who was a private 
in a Prussian cavalry regiment during the Franco 
Prussian War became terribly anxious about him. 
Several battles had been fought, and they had 
received no news of their boy. After some he-i 
tation, the father went to see General von Moltke, 
who was understood to receive visitors at a certain 
hour in the early morning. 


- Strange to say, the father was admitted to see 
the great field-marshal. 

“What is your business?” said Moltke. 
few words as possible.” 

The visitor explained that he wished to know 
the fate of his son, a private in a certain regiment 
Moltke smiled, but not unkindly, and drew from 
his pocket a square of cardboard covered with 
dots, lines and crosses of various colors. 

“This line,” he said, “indicates the line of march 
of your son’s regiment. These dots mark the 
distances of each forced march. To-morrow 
morning at seven o’clock the regiment must be at 
this point here. Take note of the situation.’ 

He said no more, and the interview ended. 
Long before the hour named the father was at the 
point indicated on the map. Just before seven 


“Use as 


| o’clock the trumpets of the advance guard were 
| heard in the distance, and precisely at the hour 


the father saw his s: 
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WHERE HE SLEPT. 

An English resident of Russia describes the 
merchant of that country as knowing the pecuniary 
value of what is called ‘‘a good position in society.” 
He has a fine house and gorgeous furniture, «nd 
gives sumptuous feasts; but he really sighs to! 
the simple life which he formerly led as a peasant 

The corporation of a country town honored me 
with a dinner, and I slept at the house of a ric! 
merchant of the place. The old gentleman tov! 
me, according to custom, into eve room of hls 
house, and showed me all the expensive proper) 
he had stuffed it with—pictures, furniture, 
ments, clocks, carpets, silver and gold. I 

called on to exhaust my vocabulary of admiral! 

Among the rest he showed me his own bedrew 
furnished with a very fine bed, and he asked i 
the invariable question,—“W hat did 1 think of 


ore 
Wil- 


m 


| _, 


1 admired it properly. 1 thought it magnificent! 
It was covered with blue silk and lace. 

“Yes,” he said, “that cost a deal of money, 
but”’—with a wink such as nobody buta Ru--lan 
knows how to give—“I don’t sleep atop ol Unit 
bed. I sleep under it!” 


+r 
HIGH LAND. 


An English woman, in the course of a journe) 
round the world with her father, visited Cl) 
and was impressed with the mercantile spi?! 
the inhabitants. 


My father was making inquiries as to the dilicr 
ent routes which he might pursue on ag wit 
south, and something was said about the flat 
of the surrounding country. 

“Then there’s not much high land to be sce? 
whichever road we take?” remarked my fathe 

“Oh, yes,” answered the Chicago man, “th 


| some that lets for as much as one hundred 0? ©! 


hundred and fifty dollars an acre.” 
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For the Companion. 


LITTLE JAKE'S BUMPS. 


Come bere, little Hop 0? my Thumb, 
Let me tell the bumps on your head. 

We'll see if a president you’ll become, 
Or a lobster-man instead. 


Heigho! Shall | ever find one, 
Down here among the curls? 
The curliest curls!—they remind one, 
For all the world, of a girl’s. 
Yes, here’s one peeping from 
under, 
And there’s another one yet. 
the wee, wee bump is Remem- 


walked back and forth barking and growling, 
and making himself so disagreeable that he had 
to be scolded. 

Even then he didn’t behave well, and at last 
mamma went to the door with him and made him 
go out, saying as she did so, ‘*You are a bad dog! 

| You are spoiling Elsie’s picture. Go home at 
once !”’ 


her picture taken alone, but it was a disappoint- 
ment not to have Rover’s, too. 

When they went home he was nowhere to be 
seen. Dinner-time came, but no Rover. 

‘‘Why, mamma, where do you suppose Rover 
| can be?” Elsie kept saying. 

Just at dusk she saw him come trotting along 
with a package tied to his collar. She ran to the 
door and opened it, and in he came wagging his 

| tail as if trying to say, ‘I am sorry I was naughty, 
| I'll be good now.” 

Elsie undid the package, and her eyes grew 

| big as she looked at it. 





| 
| 


After he was gone and it was quiet Elsie had | 
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est of all.” 
| And sure enough it was, for there was Rover’s 
picture. 
| He had gone back, and teased the man (who 
must have understood dog language) till his 
picture was taken, and then he lay down, and 
waited till it was tied around his neck. 

The man told mamma this the next day when 
she went to inquire about it, and he said as she 
paid him for his work : 

‘‘The dog knew he had done wrong, and wanted 
to make amends for it.” 

«Just as if he had been alittle girl,’’ said Elsie, 
thoughtfully, after mamma explained it ‘to her. 
«That zs s’prising I’m sure.”” 

ANNA M. Pratr. 


~@>—_—_——__ 





«Mamma, I know what butterflies are for,” 
| cried a little boy, running into the house. ‘To 
| lay butter,’ he added, emphatically. 








ber: 
The big one’s the bump of 
Forget. 


Oh, bless me! this head is a 
boy’s, 
Hide it in curls, if you will. 
For I’ve found such a big 
bump of Noise, 
But where is the bump of 
Still? 


And I think he will be Presi- 
dent— 
At any rate, he’ll be a man. 
See! there’s never a bit of 
bump Cannot, 
But a generous bump of 
Can, 


But look here, little Hop o’ 
my Thumb, 
Here’s a bump as big as two; 
And I’m all at sea to name it— 
Bless me! it’s black and 
blue! 


“Oh, that one? 
gramma!” 
Cried its little owner, Jake. 
“I bumped it myself on the 
hammer; 
I guess you can name it 
Ache.” 
ANNIE HAMILTON DONNELL. 


ZI know it, 


a 
For the Companion. 
ELSIE’S SURPRISE. 
A True Story. 


Elsie looked out of the 
window one morning, and 
laughed to see the bright sun- f 


shine. \ 
It had rained for five days, 

and she was so tired of look- ( 

ing at the gray clouds and 

the muddy street that now yy 


blue sky. 

“O mamma,” she cried, 
“let's do something real nice 
to-day because it’s so pleas- 
ant!” 

Mamma smiled, and asked 
her what she wanted to do. 

*T don’t know,”’ said Elsie, 
as she laughed again. ‘You 


think of something real nice, 
mamma, and s’prise me.” 


she was ready to dance for 
joy at the sight of the clear 


Mamma looked very wise 
as she said, ‘Well, put on 
your hat and coat, and we’ll 
take a walk to begin with. 
Don’t forget your rubbers.” 

As they started out Rover 
came bounding after them, 
and mamma told him he 
might go and be surprised, 
too. He splashed through 
the puddles till Elsie said : 

“Look out, or you'll be sent 
home, and that will s’prise you the wrong way.” | 

3y and by they came to a little shop with | 
pictures in the window, and mamma said, ‘*We’ll 
so in here. Yes, Rover may come, too,’’ she | 
added, as she looked back and saw him wagging 
his tail as if promising good behavior. 

A man came forward, and Elsie heard her say, 
“Can you take a tintype of my little girl and the 
dog this morning ?” 

(nd then he replied, ‘Certainly, madam. 
Walk into the next room, and I’ll attend to it at | 
once.”” 

“O mamma,” she whispered, “how you have | 
s’prised me, and it’s awful nice!” 

She took off her hat and coat, and called Rover | 
to her side. The man moved her head this way, | 
and her shoulders that way, and told her to drop 
her chin, and to wink as often as she wanted to, | 
and I don’t know how many other things. 

Finally he said, “Now you havea good posi- 
tion, don’t move.” 

But Rover didn’t*approve of all this, and | 
thought it was time to express his opinion. He! 
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For the Companion. 
PAPER BAGS. 


‘‘Here’s your tea!”’ cried Robin, rushing into 


the kitchen. ‘“And—O mamma —”’ 

‘‘Here’s your coffee!’’ cried Dakie, tumbling 
in at Robin’s heels. ‘‘And—O mamma, can’t we 
have the bags to bang off?” 

‘1 suppose so,”” laughed mamma, and she 
brought out the tea and coffee canisters, and 
filled them, and gave the empty bags to the boys, 


| who blew them as full as they could hold again 


of wind. 

‘“‘Let me whack mine first, will you, cause 
1 asked for ’em, you know!” said Dakie. 
‘“Who-op!”” 

‘“‘Hold on!’’ cried Caleb. Caleb was the chore- 
boy, and he had come in after a drink of water. 
“Mr. Willey, down to the Lower Village, gives 
half a cent apiece for paper bags.” 

‘Poh! 
scornfully. 

“It's half a cent,’’ said Dakie, laughing, ‘‘and 


‘eppelt leatned to knit , 


sit, 
les brighT , 
set he sites. wage 


Tangled up “the ball 


et la 
oppe 
loop Ape «thread 
her own success , 
the stitches, more or 
9 frowned, and cried , and laughed 


@ lesson once again . 


What’s half a cent?’’ asked Robin, 










she used To 


would fall . 
do ? 
she ores ! 


less , 
, ard then 


it 
Post me dy “to knit ! 


| two halves make a whole one. I’m going to save 
| mine, Caleb, all I get.” 

**Well, L aint,’ said Robin. ‘It’s more fun to 
fire ’em off.” 

So he fired his off. It made a pretty loud 
noise, but that was the end of it; and Dakie put 
his away, and mamma smiled, and Caleb went 
back to his work. 
| Robin laughed a good deal at Dakie. He called 
| him **Paper Bags.’’ But Dakie didn’t mind. “T’ll 
| pay him off, pretty quick,’’ said he to Caleb. 
| But it was not until the morning of Robin’s 
| birthday that Dakie did ‘‘pay him off.”” The after- 

noon before, Caleb went to the Lower Village and 
Dakie went, too, while Robin was playing ball 
with Davy Gay. And in the morning when 
seven-year-old Robin came to his breakfast there 
was a little round object, wrapped in paper and 
tied with thread, beside his plate. 
| Why, what’s this?’’ he asked. 
‘‘Paper bags!’’ shouted Dakie. 
But it wasn’t, exactly. It was a nice morocco- 
| covered ball. 


| 


‘Why, it’s ever so much prettier ‘n Davy’s!"’ 
cried Robin. ‘* Where'd you get it, honest, 
Dakie ?”’ 

‘Paper bags,’’ laughed Dakie, again. 

“Oh, you never!”’ said Robin. 

‘Yes, I did,’ nodded Dakie; ‘‘and there was 
enough to buy a treat of candy for us, beside. 1 
saved all I got just the way I said, but I didn't 
know there’d be so many.”’ 

Mamma smiled. I suspect maybe she’d been 
helping Dakie save a little, slyly. 

“Well, I'm going to, after this,"’ said Robin. 
“And when your birthday comes, Dakie Thayer, 
you'll see!”’ 

But Dakie hasn’t seen yet, because his birthday 
hasn’t come. 





NUTS TO CRACK. 
Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, etc. 
2. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 





(Words of eight letters.) 

|. Any preparation of 
opium, solid or liquid. 

2. A folding shade or screen 
carried in the hand as a pro 
}) tection from the rain or the 

heat of the sun. 

3. An almanac. 

4. The firing of guns so as 
to cause balls to rebound from 
one point to another. 

5. A Scripture proper name. 

6. Reticent. 

7. Time between events. 

8. A sort of mineral lead 
ore. 

\ 9. A kind of small monkey. 
10. One of a few in power. 
ll. An organ of touch, as of 
snails, ete. 
12. The helmsman. 


Primals—The name of an 
eminent American reformer 
(female), who died on Noy. 
11, 1886. 

Finals—The name of a 
celebrated German reformer, 
who was born on Noy. 10, 1483. 

F. 8. F. 
2. 
ENIGMA. 

A lady lost 1,2,3 4, 5, 6,7 
overboard when crossing a 
ferry, and if I do not 2, 3, 4, it 
was found in a 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 
the next morning. 


3. 
EASY UNIONS. 
{Example—Join repose toa 
certain allowance of provi- 
sions by a vowel, and make 
recovery .—Rest-o-ration. | 


1. Join a brewer’s cistern to 
a tin vessel by a vowel, and 
make the Pope’s palace. 

2. Join twenty hundred- 
weight to smaller by a vowel, 
and make having no tone. 

3. Join a covering for the 
head to a large town by a 
vowel, and make ability. 

4. Join a maxim to one 
united by friendship by a 
vowel, and form in a pro- 
> verbial manner. 

5. Join aharbor toan abbre 
ie viation signifying company 

\ by a vowel, and form a porch. 


‘i 4. 
CHARADE. 


) A market or your |food may 
J be my jirst ; 
My second sweet refreshment 
} holds for thirst; 
( When friends are outward 
bound my whole is heard, 
\ A benediction in a parting 
word. 
Reverse my parts and easily 
you’! find 
( ) I mean the happiness of 
human kind. 
A. M. P. 
\ 5. 


COMMON TERMINATIONS. 


The primal letters spell the 

name of a saint whose Festival 

y) day is Nov. 25th. The last 

/ four letters of each word re- 
quired are the same. 

\ To impart; to contend in 
words; to cut off; the moon; 
to adjudge and determine; to 
reside in the country; compli 
cated; to make a nest; to 
bring up, or instruct, as a 
child. 
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Conundrums. 


How many pins will often make young people 
happy? Ten-pins. 

| When may a manufacturer be said to be con- 
| ceited? When he praises the work of his own 
| hands (employees). 

| What part of a schooner does a merchant like 
| best? The sails (sales). 

What reason have we for thinking that hats 
walk about the house alone? We often see hat- 
racks (hat tracks) in the hall. 

Why is little four-year-old Johnny like an old 
man that has worked in the coal mines for fifty 
years? The man isa miner, and little Johnny is a 
minor, too. 

When is a chicken kind? When it is tender. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. November, four years, great question, voters, 
United States, decision, president, history, consti- 
tution, country, himself, intelligently, patriotically, 
election, lookers-on, privilege, duty, vote. 


2. Queue, cue, Q—seventeenth letter of the 
alphabet, and never found excepting ahead of u. 





3. ae oe 
U NA U 
BALL 
YUL E 











THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 


NOVEMBER 19, 1891. 














A Sudden Change of Weather will often bring 
on a Cough. The irritation which induces Coughing 


| is quickly subdued by “Brown’s Bronchial Troches,” a 


Sold only in boxes. Price, 25 cents. 


THE CONTINENTS. 

geologists are correct in their opinions, 
accomplished the feat of 
Panama canal on a seale that would stagger the 
sination of M. de Lesseps. This great | 
water-way between the oceans is supposed to have 
existed at the beginning of the Quaternary period, 
when the surface of the earth was just putting on 
the appearance that it yet retains. It was formed 
by the effects of some vast pressure which lifted | 
North America high above the sea, while the West 
Indies and the isthmus were correspondingly 
depressed. North and South America were thus 
separated by a broad arm of the through 
which the equatorial current of the Atlantic flowed 
into the Pacific. 


If some 


nature once making a 


very im: ig 


sea, 


This current of warm water being thus diverted 
from its present course, the Gulf Stream had no 
existence, and Europe lacked the warmth that it 
now derives from that source. A period of cold 
consequently prevailed in Northern Europe, and 
ice sheets were spread far over its surface. 

At the same time the great elevation of the 
continent of North America caused a lowering of 
its temperature, and it, too, suffered from an | 
invasion of the ice. Afterwards, according to the 
theory, a reversal of these effects occurred, the 
continent sinking, while the isthmus and the is slands 
rose, and during this change of level the crust of 
the globe was fissured or cracked along a line 
extending from Cuba across the Caribbean Sea and 
Mexico far out into the Pacific. 

The line of this break is believed to be indicated 
by certain volcanic islands in the Pacific, by the 
great chain of the Mexican volcanoes, Colima, 
Jorullo, Toluca, Ixtaccihuatl, Popocatepetl, Ori 
zaba and Tuxtla, and by the celebrated Bartlett 
deep and other profound troughs in the bottom of 
the Caribbean Sea. Volcanoes naturally form | 
along such fissures in the earth, where communi- 
cation is most readily established with the interior 
of the globe. 

Another scene 
by a long break in the earth’s crust, 
by volcanoes, is the shallow sea which 
Alaska from Siberia 

itis no new idea that land once extended across 
the strait separating the northwestern extremity 
of America from Asia, but the subject has lately 
assumed fresh interest from the investigations of 
M. Emile Blancard, who asserts, with great confi- 
dence, that America and Asia were thus connected | 
in quite recent times, recent, that isto ad 
to the geological reckoning of time. He bases his 
conclusion on the striking resemblances between | 
certain species of American animals and plants 
and those found in Asia. The likeness extends | 
even to some remarkable flowers and insects 

One cannot sufficiently admire a science which 
thus traces back for us—with many errors in detail, 
no doubt, but upon the whole with substantial 





of similar changes, also attended 
now marked 
divides 


accuracy—the history of our wonderful planet, and | § 


shows us how the slowly changing levels of its | 
crust have united and divided the four quarters of 
the earth; have created broad, safe land-ways by 
which the living creatures that adorn the globe | 
could migrate from hemisphere to hemisphere, 
and then again, as by a stroke, have severed the 
connected halves of the world; have directed the 
course of ocean currents, and hav e established and 
reéstablished the climates of continents. 

The mind is broadened and the imagination both 
chastened and refreshed by such studies as these. 


+> 

| 

| 
CONSCIENCE-SMITTEN. 

The talk of parrots is commonly amusing rather 
than instructive; but as there are “sermons in 
stones,” so the chatter of a parrot may for once 
strike home to the conscience of the man who 
hears it. Says the New York 7'ribune 


There is a parrot in St. Louis, which exclaims, 
whenever a man enters the room, “You’re drunk, 
sir, and he ul better go away. I don’t want to see 
you till you’re over it.’ 

Some time ago a gentleman who had called, 
heard this speech, and thought it came from the 
lady of the house. Naturally enough he hastened 
out of the parlor. 

The lady, discovering what had taken place, sat 
down at once to write him a note of explanation, 
but to her amazement before she could finish it the 
servant brought in a note from the man himself. 

In it he acknowledged humbly that he had 
perhaps taken too much wine with his dinner, but | 
protested that he had never once dreamed of being | 
in such a condition as to make it possible for any 
one to detect the fact. As she had done so, how- | 
ever, he offered his most abject apologies ‘and a| 
prayer for forgiveness. 


+o 





HISTORICAL SIGNS. 

Most readers must have seen the common jewel- 
ler’s sign, a big, wooden watch-face hanging over 
the door of the shop, and perhaps some of them 
have noticed that the position of the hands is 
always or almost always alike. How this happens 
to be the case is explained by the New York 
World. 


t 8.18 on the evening of 
ham Lincoln was assassinated at Washington. 
Since that night every one of these watch signs 
that has gone from the shop of the only man who 
makes them, says the World, has indicated the 
hour of 8.18. 

The maker says that he was then at work upon a 
sign for a Broadway jeweller, who came running 
in to tell him the news. 

“Paint those hands at 
shot,” said the customer 
be forgotten.” 

The idea impressed the sign manufacturer, 
the result above mentioned. 


April 14, 1865, Abra- 


the hour Lincoln was 
', “that the deed may never 


with 
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DON’T WAIT. 


Monsieur Calino, the celebrated French simple- 
ton, never wishes other people to be at all incom. 
moded by his proceedings. 





He had accepted a challenge to fight a duel, and 
was told that the hour had been fixed at nine 
o’clock for the next day. 

“H’m!” said Monsieur Calino; “I'll try 
there on time, but if I’m a little late, 
man to begin without me.” 


y to be 
tell the other 


“~@> 


“WHo keeps the record of the game?” asked | 
one of two young ladies who were making an 
afternoon’s study of base-ball. “Oh,” returned 


the other, “that’s done by the vampire.” 


| and the Best. 


simple, yet effective remedy, for all Throat troubles. 
[Adv. 





STAMP COLLECTORS send for lists, papers,and 


receive a Mexican stamp free. C. H. Mekeel, St. Louis, Mo. 
d Sete 
Amateur Elecite. ELEG TRICITY in ee, 
UL. for illus. paper for beginners 6 mos. on trial. Sample 
STAMP 300 mixed, Australian, etc.,10c.; 105 varieties | 


and nice album, 10c. New illus. list free. 
Agts.wanted. 40 per ct. com. KF. P. Vincent,Chatham,N. : J 


Miller Bros. | 
STEEL PENS 


are American 
M’f’r’s of Steel Pens, Ink Erasers and 
Pocket Cutlery. Miller Bros. Cutlery Co., Meriden, Conn. 


*ts.with name, or name,town & state, lic 
New Self-inking Pen and Pencil Stamp. ( 
Our PET wm ETT 
Printing Outfit has 110 letters, figures, &c. ~ -> : 
to make any name, 15c Agents latest gos Se 4 
allkinds, _ Rubber Stamp Co. E 13, New El w - nag ‘Com 
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>. STAM Spain, Hamburg, ete , with fine 
Stam ‘Album, ONLY 10¢e. Price list, cireulare, 
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EE! Agents my, at 33 1-3 per cent. com. 
'O., 925 LaSalle Street, 

Be Louis, Mo. Loans Stamp Firm in America. 
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Is known everywhere as Brief- 
est and Best; used by the best 
Reporters; taught in e best 
Schools. In ours, $30 for3 months, 
Typewriting included. 

*y GRAHAM, 744 Broadway, N.Y. 
NESS & HEAD NOISES come by 
Peck’s INVISIBLE TUBULAR EAR 
CUSHIONS. . heard, Com- 


fortable and self adjusting. Su here all Reme- 
dies fail. Sold Ld Ae HISC: Ox, only, oA reots Broadway New 














York. Write for Illustrated roofs F 
Send for Catalog 
ELF TAUCH Troereeir. instruction 
by BENN PITMAN and JERO D, to 
A trade easily learned ; costs little to start. I will f' 
free. F, Lowey, 252 Bergen St., Brooklyn,N.Y. 
WATCHES, BICYCLES. 
where. Before you buy, 
send stamp for catalogue to | 
RIFLESS2.00 
PISTOLS 75¢ Ww 166 Main St., Cincinnati,O. 
The new and prominent feature of The Kinder. | 
garten Magazine commands the attention of every 
given. One year $1.50; 3 months’ trial 30 cents. 
| ‘Kinder garten Pub. Co., 277 Madison St. Chi cago, Til. 
ary to Agents 
who will take | 
Woodward's Musical Monthly. Send four cents and re- 
— sample copy with five complete pieces of latest vo- 
wv ARD’S MUSICAL MONTHLY, 842 Broadway, 'N. 7 
aWe Ruy 
t correspondence with the best class 
wa of stamp collectors. We publish * mogehly 
and weekly stamp paper. 
Sample lists and 
@ papers free. A collection of 1,000 varieties and 
a $2.50 Album, post free, for $10. 
_ 1011 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo. 
Says ‘she cannot see how 
au do it for the money. 
$12. 0o Singer Sewing Ma ne ; perfect | 
working, reliable, finely finished, adapted to light and 
attachments free. Each machine guaranteed for 5 
years. Buy direct from our factory, and save dealer’s 
MFG. co., Box N, Chicago, Hl. 


HORT HAND £224 '0: cetaice 
ME B. HOWAR 
THE PH PHONOGRAPHIC INSTITUTE, CINCINNATI, . OHIO. 
—_ outfits and give work in part payment. Circulars 
DOUBLE 
. — All kinds cheaper than else- 
THe PoweLt & Clement Co, 
CHILD-CULTURE STUDY-CIRCLE. | 
mother of small children. Practical home-helps 
We v ay 
SELL MUSIC eat aE 
subscribers for 
aland instrumental music. Address Dept. A, WOOD- 
Collections and old U. 8. stamps. 
We solic 
All stamps sold b: 
us are guaranteed genuine. 
ont runny] C. H. Mekeel 
| Stamp & Publishing Co., 

Buys Ary IMPRCO Vb. 4 Oxtord 
heavy work, witha complete set of the latest improved 
and agent’s arene. Send for FREE CATA LOGUE. 
OXFORD 

IN ALL COLORS THE ORIGINA | 


andall kinds of Fancy Work. Improves by washing 


FOR SALE BY 
ALL LEADING RETAILERS, 


BARBOUR LINEN THREAD 


ADAPTED TO ALL KINDS OF 





LACE AND EMBROIDERY, now of so much interest | 


to the Ladies, especially considered. 


SOLD BY ALL RESPECTABLE DEALERS 
IN THE COUNTRY. 


AGK FOR — 
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Send to 319 W. 45th 8t. , N. ¥., for Samp! 
comes 


ARFIELD TEA::=: 


G ofbad eating;cures Sick Headache;re. 
stores the Complexion: cu cures Constipation. 


‘ss 


FOR HARNESS 
EQUIPMENTs, ete. 
does not lose its lustre by age; 


, BUGGY TOF Ps. SAD SADDLES, 








Over. 


CHEW BEEMAN’S PEPSIN GUM. 


A delicious remedy for all forms of indigestion, and 


THE PERFECTION OF CHEWING GUM. 


If it cannot be obtained from dealers, send five cents 
n stamps for sample package 

BEEMAN CHEMICAL CO., Cleveland, O. 
ORIGINATORS AND MANUFACTURERS. 

**Beware of Imitations.” Mention this Paper. 


RoE 


Mitchell’s Rheumatic Plasters. 


LOVE OF LIFE. 


Dyspeptics who earnestly desire to live, can keep a 
mortal disease at bay much longer than those who are 
indifferent to their fate. A resolution to never say die, 
is the salvation of many a dyspeptic. Another means 
of restoring to health thousands of dyspe rtics is to care- 
fully read my **Advice to Drape ptics.’’ Sent free to 
any address. JOHN McAL >» Lowell, Mass. 


aie. 3 cooD NEWS TOLADIES. 
GReATAMERICAN| New Departure. Beautiful 
ip—)| by I" 








Presents to Every Subscrib- 
er. Greatest offer. Now’s your 
time to get orders for our celebra- 
ted Teas, Coffees, and Bakin 

Powder, and secure a beautifu 
Gold Band or Moss Rose China Tea 
Set, Dinner Set, Gold Band Moss 
Rose Toilet Set, Watch,BrassLamp, 
= Webster’s Dictionary, and many other Pre- 
miums. For particulars, address The Great American 
Tea Co., 31 and 33 Vesey Street, P. O. Box 29, New York. 


i NS 


And STEREOPTICON 13 prices. Views illustra 
ting every subject for PU E by 

. (BA profitable businces Tor a — with small capi- 
tal. Also Lanterns for Home Amusement. 220 p. Cata. 
ree. 


free. McALLISTER, Optician, 49 "Nassau St., N.Y. 
Samples direct from factory 
dary om - - oC. 
0c. 
:| p A p FE R: atte Gold Papers 15c. 
2” Paper Hangers and Paint- 
erscan have our large Sample Books by express by 
siness card. 
406, 408, 410, 418 Arch 8t., P Philadelphia, Pa. _ Pa 


WAL sont FREE to auy address 
Newest Felts be. 

sinoss card. KAYSER & ALLMAN, 
BARNEY & BERRY 
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CATALOGUE 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 


OLD RAGS : 


FREE. 


Seer with “PERFEC- 

ON” Dyes will make 
beautiful carpets or rugs, 
and are guaranteed not 
to fade. We will senda 





packa © each Of “PERFECTION” Turkey Red, Green, 


Wine. edium-Brown, Rose, and Orange C ‘otton Dyes, 
with new sample card and catalogue for 40 cents; 
ge package, 10 oe. Give them a trial and you 
will not regret it. W. CUSHING & CO., Foxcroft, Me. 


Fashionable Hair, 


We will mail goods to reliable 
parties throughout the United 
States for approval. The new- 
est styles and best of goods at 
lowest prices. No money re- 
quired until they are received. 
No obligation to keep goods if 
unsatisfactory. Send for circ. 


JOHN MEDINA, 


463 Washington St., 
Boston, Mass. 


THE WALL PAPER MERCHANT 


Prais 


WALL PAPER 


Send 10c to top on samples, and his 
ide HOW TOP. SER will be sent Free. 
$3-65 w. ‘Woiinaion St., Chicago, Ill. 


BOYS’ sett SHOT GUN 


12 and 16Gauge. Good aaoeee- 
Well Mad Tor SN. 

KE BORE. 

PISTOL GRIP. 





does the largest business in 





IDEAL 
SINCLE CUN. Catalogue 
Dark blued steel barrel, oiled walnut 
——- stock, rubber butt plate, snap fore- 

md checkered, low rebounding hammer, 
fall —,, plated Saas. 30 and 32 
E.¢ wei about 6 


$7.00 
EACHAM ‘ARMS CO., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Send for 





OUR No. 1 OUTFIT 


Contains 40 PERFO- 
RATED STAMPING 
PATTERNS of 
Roses, DAISIES, 
FERNS, GOLDEN 
Rop, WHEAT, 
BRAIDING 
DESIGNS, 
DER STAMP. Guttines, 
ING PAD and 
Book OF IN- 
STRUCTIONS 
FOR STAMPING. 
We send this 
STAMPING OUTFIT 
by mail. PP pliner 


PHA- 
BET 








<< —S 
FLY NETS, TRAVELLING | BAGS, MILITARY 


* Giv esa beautiful finish, which will not peel or erack off, smut orcrock by handling; 
dust will not stick to work finished with it. 
no Turpentine, Benzine, Naphtha, Alcohol, or other injurious articles. 


IS NOT A VARNISH. 
Sold by all Harness Makers. 


LEAD PENCILS. 


DIXON’S “AMERICAN GRAPHITE” 


are the best. Send 16 cents for samples worth double 
the money. Send Once only and then buy of your sta 
tioner. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 


CANARY BIRDS "372" 


chirp either ors 
exposure or on account of moulting, can be m 
warble tuneful melodies by placing acake of BIRD MANN A 
in their cages. It acts almost like a charm in restoring them 
to song. It is an absolute necessity to the health, comfort and 
hygiene of CAGE BIRDS. It is made afterthe ”andreasherg 
Tecipe. Id by druggists, grocers and bird dealers. Mailed 
to any P.O. in ee U. 8. or Canada for 15 cts., bh wwf Brrp 
_ Toop Co., 400 N. 34 St,, Philadelphia, Pa. Bird Book free- 


at this pie delicion, 
samme made i in20 Minutes” 
Cy 











sells the best, the cheapest and | 


Contains | 


and Pic 
oses, W ater-Lilies, Peaches 
and Grapes, Moonlight Ma- 
rine, Landscapes, Dog, Cats 
Meeting, Swallows, Female 
THREE MONTHS’ SUBSCRIPTION, 
beginning with any Number, 
In order to secure this most liberal offer [the 
ordinary price for all it includes is $2.75] you must 


Superb Col- 
ored Studies FOR 
crore including 
Portrait shown in three pro- 
gressive stages [these pro 
gressive lessons in oils and water-colors™ are a 
special feature for 1892), &c., and 
mention this Y. © adv., and remit direct to 
Montague Marks, 23 Union Square, New York. 
(2 Illustrated C ‘atalogue of over 100 studies free, 
| ( With sample copy and 3 colored plates, 25 cents. 








“ WORTH ECHAM A Box.” 


a CHAM, 


rare. we itt 3 


BILIOUS NERVOUS: 
DISORDERS, 

Such as sick, peaegens, 
Weak Stomach, 
mated ‘gettin, 


Constipation 
Disordered iver. etc. 


Of all druggists. Price 25 cents a box, ¢ 
New York Depot, 365 Canal St. 34 ¢ 


| ~The a 
Daylight 
Maybe you’ve heard of 


the Daylight but don’t know 
People who know, 


« 
4 
« 
« 
4 
4 
4 
q 
’ 














about it. 
have one or more. Dealers 
who know, keep them. Wide 
awake dealers who have 
heard will find out, and then 
they'll know and sell, and 


you'll know and buy. 





Send for our A B C book on 
Lamps. 


Craighead & Kintz Co., 
omy St., N.Y. 


pR. 
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R. LYON’s | 


PERFECT —~ 


2\ 





| Absohuteney cleanses the teeth and purifies the breath 
Absolutely pure and harmless. Put up in metal boxes 
with Patent Extension Measuring Tube. 2 ts 
AN ELECANT TOILET LUXURY. 
Very Convenient for Tourists. 
Sold by all Dealers, or mailed on receipt of e 
| Address Dr. I. W. LYON, 88 Maiden Lane, New Y 
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ork. 
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A WONDERFUL PLANT. 


Among the plants endowed with marvellous 
qualities, none is more wonderful than the Anas- 
tatica, or Resurrection Plant, commonly called the 
tose of Jericho, which has been of much use to 
quacks and charlatans ever since its peculiarities 
were discovered. Itis a wonderful sight to watch 
this plant, when apparently dead and dry, assum- 
ing again the color of life as soon as the root is 
plunged into water. 


Its buds swell with new life, the leaves of its 
calyx open, the petals unfold, the flower-stalk 
grows, and the full-blown flowers appear as if by 
magic. It is not, properly speaking, a rose; the 
stem divides at the base and bears spikes of pretty 
white flowers, which change into round fruits; 
when these are ripe the leaves fall, the branches 
erow hard and dry, and fold inward so as to form 
a kind of ball. 

In autumn the plant is uprooted by the storms 
and carried toward the sea; there it is gathered 
and exported to Europe, where it is highly prized 
for its hygrometric qualities. 

All that is necessary is to place the end of its 
root in water, and soon the plant is seen to begina 
new life, develop its parts and unfold new roses. 
When the water is removed, the spectator sees the 
magical plant grow weak; its petals close, and the 
leaves pass through the last agonies of vegetable 
life, and then die. 

This plant grows in the sandy regions of Egypt, 
Syria and Arabia, and has long been connected in 
opular superstition with the Holy Land and the 
lite of Jesus. In certain countries it is still 
believed that this marvellous rose blooms every 
year on the day and at the hour of the birth of our 
Saviour; and pious pilgrims still report finding it 
at every spot where Mary and Joseph rested on 
their flight into Egypt. 

The natives of Mexico attached the same mar- 
vellous qualities to their Resurrection Plant, which 
is also found in California, on the coast. It hasa 
more remarkable recuperative power than any 
other variety, and after drifting about for months, 
brown and shrivelled, it requires only a few 
moments in a cup of water to expand to its 
original form and recover its color. 
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SHOOTING FOR BEEF. | 





Some years ago a popular Western amusement 
was a shooting-match for beef, in which all tre 
marksmen of the neighborhood participated. The 
homely sport is described by the eccentric Davy | 
Crockett in his “Life and Adventures.” | 

| 

A farmer, wishing to raise money, would adver- | 
tise that on a certain day and at a given place, he 
would put up a first-rate beef to be shot for. After | 
the marksmen had assembled, a subscription paper 
was handed round, with the following heading: 

“A. B. offers a beef worth twenty dollars to be 
shot for, at twenty-five cents a shot.” 

The paper was passed from hand to hand until 
the number of shots subscribed for made up the 
price of the beef. Two persons who had subscribed 
for shots were then selected to act as judges. 
Every subscriber furnished his own target—a 
board with a cross in the centre. 

The shot that hit the centre, or came nearest to | 
it, secured the hide and tallow, which was the first 
choice. The next best shot got his choice of the 
hind-quarters; the third received the other hind- | 
quarter; the fourth took his choice of the fore- 
quarters; the fifth the remaining quarter; and the 
sixth was allowed the lead in the tree to which the 
targets were nailed. 

The judges stood near the tree, and when a man 
fired they shouted, ““Who shot?” and the shooter 
gave his name. After all had shot, the judges 
examined the boards and decided what part of the 
beef each man had won. Sometimes one man, 
being a good marksman, and having subscribed 
for six or eight shots, would get nearly all the 
beef. | 


4@ 
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EXCESSIVE SHREWDNESS. | 


As some men are born merchants, so some 
women are born shoppers. They have a keen 
scent for a bargain, and by their shrewdness save 
their husbands vast sums of money every year, | 
though the ungrateful men are often slow to admit | 
the fact. Of such a woman the New York Times | 
recently printed this story : 


She had a look on her face that said plainly, “I | 
am a shopper from Shopperville, and the clerk is | 
son found who can get ahead of me in a| 
rade, | 
“How much is that mosquito netting a yard?” | 
she inquired. 
“We don’t sell it by the yard, but by the piece.” | 
“Well, that isn’t a full piece, is it? How much | 
will you sell me that for?” and she picked up a | 
remnant lying on the counter. | 
“I will find out, madam,” said the clerk. He | 
went away, and presently returned. “You may 
have it for fifteen cents.” 
“How many yards are there in it?” she asked. 
‘Fifteen cents, I said,” answered the salesman. 
“Will you be so good as to tell me how many 
yards?” she demanded, in her most freezing tone. 
Then the clerk measured the netting and found 
that it was a full piece, after all, and the woman 
took it for thirty cents. But the difference between 
thirty cents and fifteen cents did not by any means 
represent the damage to her pride as a shopper. 
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PRACTICAL. 


The present is not the age of romance, and it is 
well for people of an unduly romantic and adven- 
turous spirit to remember this. It is related that a 
certain practical young man, who had resolved to 
propose marriage to a young woman, put the 
nnttter in this way : 


“Leonora, would you leave country and kindred, 
and go to the ends of the earth to be my wife?” 

‘Yes, William, I would,” said Leonora. 

“Would you desert father and mother, and be 
Willing to be disowned and discarded by them for 
my sake?” 7 

‘For your sake I would, William!” 

“Then,” said the young man, “I fear you are 
hot the practical and sensible girl whom I took 
yeu for, and whom only I could take for a wife. 
Farewell, Leonora!” —~ 


- +o —- 





? a POOR fellow who had failed at one thing and 
ahother at last took up the profession of sub- | 
irine diving. It was perilous, he knew, but, as | 


“te to do something to keep | 
us head above water.” ! 


= expressed it, he “hac 





The best worm medicine is “Brown’s Vermifuge T se 
Comjits.” Sold everywhere. 25 cents a box. (Adv. | Learner's manual of complete instruction, with de- 
—_—>_— scription of instruments. How to put up Telegraph 

Lines, Electric Bells, Batteries, etc. By mail, FREE. 
J. H. Bunnell & Co., 76 Cortlandt St., New York. 


FREE! 


An _ illustrated book 
about Exercise and the 
use of Chest Weights, 
Rowing Machines,etc., by 
Dr. Davip ORR EDSON. 


Itching Piles. 
Burnett’s Kalliston is a sure relief. A quarter pint 
bottle by mail only for 50 cts. Joseph Burnett & Co., % 
Central St,, Boston, Mass. Regular size by druggists, $1. 








Hotel Belmont. Mineral Water. Jersey Milk. Cream- 
ery Butter. Tenderloin Steak. Write for the balance. 


JOHN 8S. MARSHALL, Director. 











Also our complete and 
artistic Catalogue of 
Gymnasium, Exercising, 
and Outing Goods will 
be sent FREE to re- 
sponsible parties. 


Spare Pearline 
Spoil the Wash 





GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
W. BAKER & C0.’S KIRKS 


Breakfast Cocoa — 


from which the excess of oil 


- has been removed, 
Is absolutely pure and 


it is soluble. 


J 

No Chemicals 1 F 
are used in its preparation. It 

has more than three times the 

strength of Cocoa mixed with 
Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more eco- 
nomical, costing less than one 
centacup. Itis delicious, nour- 
ishing, strengthening, EASILY 






wo OTHER 
Leaves a Delicate and Lasting Odor After Using. 
If unable to procure SHANDON BELLS SOAP send 
25c in stamps and receive a cake by return mail. 
JAS. S. KIRK & CO., Chicago. 
SPECIAL.—Shandon Bells Waltz (the popula 


: . Society Waltz)sent FREE to anyone sending u 
ese eigenen bse tg for invalids three wrappers of Shandon Bells Soap. al 


mar cewwerswermess DONALD =6KENNEDY 
DIAMONDS in 
Of Roxbury, Mass., says : 


Pendants, Brooches, 
Hair Ornaments, 
Bracelets, Finger 
rings, Ear-rings, 
Kennedy’s Medical Discovery 
cures Horrid Old Sores, Deep- 
Seated Ulcers of QQ _ years’ 
standing, Inward Tumors, and 





















etc., etc. 
Original, Artistic, 
Unique Designs our 
Specialty. 


ke uS) 
WATCHES 


In great variety of (Very disease of the skin, ex- 

designs and prices, for 

nen, Giecee, cept Thunder 

_ Boys, Men. 

Watehestosuitpeople (Cancer that has taken root. 

sere ae Gees | Pr; Sol 

send zoods by express | Price $1.50. o d by every 
'Druggist in the U. S. and 


for examination. 
Canada. 


Humor, and 


Twenty-one years at 
the centre of the whole- 
Z sale district of the 
= Zz fatch and Jewelry 
trade of this continent. 


HENRY ABBOTT & CO., 14 Maiden Lane, New York. 








For Bilious Attacks 


heartburn, 

sick headache, 

and all disorders of 
the stomach, liver, | 
and bowels, 


yer’sCathartic Pills | 


are the 

safest, surest, 
and most popular 
medicine for 


family use. UGS: 

ANY 

\ \ 

Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co. 

ONE ENJ OYS both the method and results 
Lowell, Mass. when Syrup of Figs is taken ; 
it is pleasant and refreshing to the taste, and acts 
- gently yet promptly on the Kidneys, Liver and Bowels, 
0 4 cleanses the system effectually, dispels colds, head- 
ur hI ra 8 aches and fevers, and cures habitual constipation. 
A Syrup of Figs is the only remedy of its kind ever pro- 
1s largely duced, pleasing to the taste and acceptable to the 
stomach, prompt in its action and truly beneficial in 
Male Trade, its effects. Prepared only from the most healthy and 
{is is our Fall pun.) | agreeable substances, its many excellent qualities 
end us your name on a | commend it to all, and have made it the most popular 


postal card and we will remedy known. Syrup of Figs is for sale in 50c, and 


mail you sample 
poset yea od aad $1 bottles by all leading druggists. Any reliable drug- 


FALL SPECIALTIES. gist who may not have it on hand will procure it 
9 promptly for any one who wishes to try it. Do not ac- 
No. 1.—Our $15.50 Suit, cept any substitute. Manufactured only by 


No. 2.—Our $16.50 Over- THE CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO., 


cont: gp ee San Francisco, Louisville, New York. 


press. Full line of pant 
Our Theses for ’91 
report 50 cases of 
Asthma and Hay 
Fever. Of these, 
Mr. Mills hasstay- 























goods always sent for 
the Famous Plymouth Rock 
$3 Pants is our leader. 
Address all)? Plymouth Rock Pants C 
mail to e..2 rrto 25 Eliot St., Bexton. ed cured Eleven Years! = as i has stayed 
_ We have seven stores in Boston and a store in Wash- = a te ten : These patients testify 
ington, D. C., Chicago, Ills., Toledo, Dayton, Little rience that Asth d > 
Rock, Ark., Richmond, Va., Birmingham, Ala., sae ee ee pana Folden nn? 
Worcester, Mass., Troy, N. Y., Macon, Ga., Memphis, a pehien Byes J ‘ports from 185 
Tenn., Nashville, Tenn., Dallas, Tex., Augusta, Ga., = “0 » give re- CURED TO ia their “. 
Davenport, Iowa, Columbus, Ga., Galveston, Tex.. other patients, aaa 
Waco, Tex., New Orleans, La., Pensacola, Fla., words, many of whose cases are no less remark- 
Atlanta, Ga., Manchester, N. H., Concord, N. H.. able than those given in the Theses. We receive 
Montgomery, Ala., New. Haven, Conn., Springfield, hundreds of similar reports. Theses, Folders, Ex- 
Mass., Newport, Bar Harbor, Cottage City, Nantucket, amination Papers, and full information sent sree 
Kansas, Mo., Louisville, Ky., Austin, Tex., San An- on application. Mention this paper. We will be 
tonio, Tex. = to examine the case of any sufferer, and ren- 
er, without 
charge, our 
opinion asto 
ry its curability. 
P.HAROLD HAYES,M.D., Buffalo,N.Y. 
Incorporated Capital, $1,000,000. RWAAANARAP LD 
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SANITARY GANDY, 


HEALTHFUL. DELICIOUS. 
STRENGTHENING. DEVELOPING. 


Made in all flavors. Cheaper than the best candies. 
This Sanitary Candy will help your digestion, 
strengthen your nerves, and fortify you against attacks 
of diseases. Recommended by leading physicians. 
It is Not a Patent Medicine, but a Healthy 
Food, It is a substitute for dyspepsia and nervous 
headache medicines. Try it and you will never use 
any other candy. Shipped to any address. Send 65 
cts. for CAND pound box, with all information, to 


SANITARY CANDY CO., Chamber of Commerce, Chicago, Ill. 


You 
Can 
Have 


no idea how comfortable, convenient and serviceable 
THE ALFRED DOLCE FELT SLIPPERS 
are, until you have tried a pair yourself. They are 
warm, strong, and will wear longer than leather 
slippers. We will send a pair of the slippers shown by 
cut in this advertisement to any address, prepaid, for 
first quality (black): Ladies’ sizes, 200; 
Men’s sizes, $1.75. Second quality (dark 
gray), just as durable: Ladies’, $1.25; Men’s, 
$1.50. Catalogue and Price List sent on ap- 
plication. Money refunded if not satisfactory. 


DANIEL GREEN & CO., Sole Agents, 
44 East 14th St., Union Square, New York. 




















MOTHERS 


put stiff corsets on their 
CROWINC CHILDREN? 
We beg of you don’t do it but 
BE SURE TU BUY FERRIS’ 


| AP, CORSET WAISTS. 
| J fe THOUSANDS NOW IN USE. 
i Best for Health, Eco- 

nomy and Beauty. 
BurTTons at front in- 

stead of CLASPA. 
| Ring BUCELE at hip 


tons—iron’t pull off, 
Oord-Edge Button 
Holes-won't wear out, 
FIT ALL AGES— 
Infants to Adults. 
Sold by Leading 


RETAILERS 
i everywhere. 

| 1 a Send for Circular. 
Vey Marshall Field & Co. 
| = CHICACO, - 


x 
"FER 


— Wholesale Western Agents, 
1S BROS., 34: groadway, N. ¥. 

| 

| 


















PETROLEUM 


ont. -e 


An invaluable family remedy for Burns, 
Wounds, Sprains, Rheumatism, Skin Diseases, 
Hemorrhoids, Sun Burns, Chilblains, etc. 
Taken internally, will cure Croup, Coughs, 
Colds, Sore Throat, etc. 











Pure Vaseline (2-0z. bottle), ... 10 cts. 


| Pomade Vaseline (2-o0z. bottle),. . . 13 * 
| Vaseline Cold Cream, ....... 15 * 
| Vaseline Camphor Ice, ...... 10 *% 
| Vaseline Soap, Unscented,. .... 10 * 

Vaseline Soap, Perfumed, ..... 25 * 


White Vaseline (2-o0z. bottle), ... 25 * 
Camphorated Vaseline (2-0z. bottle), 25 * 
Carbolated Vaseline (2-0z. bottle), . 25 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE AT ABOVE PRICES. 


Be careful to accept only the genuine, 
put up and labeled by us, if you wish to 
|receive value for your money. If any 
dealer offers you an imitation or sub- 
stitute, decline it. 


DO NOT BE CHEATED. 


‘Chesebrough Manufacturing Co. 


RUBBER 


=~ BOSTON 

°o 

“Ss U.S.A ay 
og. oy) 

Trade Mark 


is stamped on the bot- 
toms of every pair. Any- 
thing else shown you 
when you ask for the 
STORM SLIPPER is 
an imitation and in- 
ferior. Look for this 
Trade Mark. 


BOSTON RUBBER SHOE COMPANY. 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is $1.15 
a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or sixteen pages are often given its sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the Publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. The pes poor ie does not employ 
agents to solicit renewals of subscriptions. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-Office Money Order, Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money Order. WHEN 
NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the money 
in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are re 
quired to register letters whenever requested to 

0 80. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. Itis 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own re- 
sponsibility. 

Postal Notes are not a safe means of sending money. 
Any one can collect them at any Money-Order Post- 
office, and, if lost or stolen, the money cannot be re- 
covered, as no duplicates are issued. Subscribers 
who send us Postal Notes must do so at their own 
risk. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 


41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 





For the Companion. 
DIGESTION AND SLEEP. 


It is a somewhat general opinion that sleep 
suspends gastric activity, much as it suspends the 
action of the intellectual faculties. Hence the 
common objection to meals at late hours. This 
opinion is adopted by some medical writers. Says 
one writer 

“During sleep the medullary centres relax their 
activity, digestive fluids are not secreted, and the 
movements of the stomach and intestines are slow, 
and almost if not entirely cease.” 

The Boston Medical and Surgical Journal takes 
the opposite view. It says that the stomach and 
intestines continue their functions during sleep, 
though with lessened activity; that the secretions 
are not suspended; that all the essential functions 
continue to be exercised; that while there is a 
diminished activity of the secreting glands, yet in 
heathful persons these organs are still adequate 
to their work, as is proved by the fact that many 
persons can eat a full meal on going to bed, sleep 
soundly, and be ready for another meal on waking. 

It is true, at the same time, that many persons 
who take late meals suffer from restlessness and 
wakefulness. 

This result, however, may not be due entirely to 
the eating of a late supper, but to the fact that the 
digestive system has already been overtaxed, 
perhaps habitually, by eating too much or too 
rapidly, by eating food naturally difficult of diges 
tion, or food that has been made so by bad cooking, 
or by eating when harassed with care, or with 
overtaxed brains, that were drawing to them. 
selves the nervous energy needed by the stomach. 
Persons who have offended against nature in such 
ways had better forego the supper entirely, and 
give brain, stomach and intestines a chance to 
recuperate their nervous energy. 

So, too, if one cannot get the muscular exercise 
so essential to vigorous digestion, it might be well 
to take only a simple lunch at noon, and a full but 
not excessive meal at night. 

As to men whose habits in life secure them a 
vigorous, normal digestion, they need take no 
particular care about their food. Some persons, 
asthe above quoted journal says, need food that 
“stands by” one, such-as baked beans and pork, 
boiled beef and cabbage, and mince-pie. Such 
persons sleep well despite their hearty fare. 
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MOUNTAIN-TOP OBSERVATORIES. 


Of late the importance of getting high up in the 
air in order to study some phases of the weather 
has been specially recognized, and the number of | 
mountain observatories constructed for that pur- | 
pose is fast increasing. 

There are four such observatories in France, 
one being on the celebrated Pic du Midi. There 
is a meteorological observatory on Ben Nevis in 
Scotland, from which full and regular reports are 
issued, and a very important one on the mountain | 
called the Sonnblick in Austria. | 

In this country we have such an observatory on 
Pike’s Peak, atan elevation of more than fourteen 
thousand feet, and another on Mount Washington, 
sixty-three hundred feet high. The latter has been 
closed during the winter for several years, but | 
there is now a good prospect that it will soon be in 
operation once more the year round. 

The loftiest of all observatories will be one that 
is to be constructed on Mont Blanc. 

The great importance of these lofty weather | 
stations arises from the fact that in lowlands and | 
valleys the heavy, dust-laden air, while yielding | 
to the impulses communicated to it from the freer | 
currents above, is so much subjected to the local 
influences of the surface with which it is in con. 
tact, that only with exceeding difficulty can any 
conclusions be found as to the general causes of 
weather changes. On mountain-tops one stands 
immersed in the free atmosphere, and can study 





the aérial motions and currents to better advantage. 
One great difficulty to be overcome is the severity 
of the winter season at great elevations. The 
observers have to face winds of terrific force, to 
contend with enormous falls of snow, and to 
endure intense cold. 

Electricity has partially solved the problem by 
enabling such instruments as the anemometer, 
which measures the velocity of the wind, to tele- 
graph automatically their records to a station at the 


foot of the mountain. Mr. T. Proctor Hall has 
suggested an ingenious method by which the 


barometer on a mountain-top might also be made 
to telegraph down the changes in the pressure of 
the air, while a thermometer, in like manner, 
should transmit to the observer information ‘as to 
the temperature prevailing thousands of feet 
above him. 

But whether men have to live all winter on the 
mountains, or succeed in getting the required 
records by automatic electric signals flashed from 
the exposed instruments, it is evident that such 
observations will in future be obtained, in one way 
or another, with increasing regularity, because 
only with their aid can the science of the weather 
be perfected. 


TOSSED BY A BUFFALO. 


In Doctor Pruen’s book, “The Arab and the 
African,” he describes a nocturnal adventure of a 
friend of his who went out one evening in search 
of game, his people being in want of meat. After 
hunting for some time he came in sight of an 
antelope, and began stalking it. He was an expert 
hunter, and succeeded in getting well within range 
without attracting the antelope’s attention; but in 
doing so he accomplished a feat which, Doctor 
Pruen thinks, must be almost unparalleled in the 
annals of hunting. 


So cautiously did he approach through the long 
grass that he was unnoticed by a buffalo lying in 
it; and so intent was he on his expected game, 
that, unknown to himself, he stalked right up to 
the buffalo, and stood just in front of its head, 
with his back to it. 

In a second the astonished animal was on its 
feet, and the sound brought Cole sharply round; 
but so close were the two, that although Cole’s 
gun was at full-cock, the buffalo had caught him 
on the back before he could fire, and his gun flew 
from his hand as he went flying through the air. 

A second and a third time did the infuriated 
animal gore and toss him before he could realize 
his position and restrain his shouts. Then he lay 
motionless and quiet, feigning death, but expecting 
every moment to be tossed again. 

The buffalo stood eying him for a few minutes, 
and then, half satisfied that its work was done, 
| trotted off and stood again to watch its victim ata 
short distance. Then it disappeared in the jungle, 
while Cole’s native boy, a frightened spectator of 
what had happened, ran to the house two miles 
away, and brought assistance. 





AN OBSTINATE DOG. 


A Massachusetts gentleman has a large dog, a 
cross between an English mastiff and a St. Ber- 
nard, which is very fond of killing cats. Indeed, 
it is practically impossible to keep a cat at the 
stable, so fond is Karl of destroying them. He 
has been whipped and chained up, but though in 
general he is well behaved, he cannot in this 
respect be brought to reason. 





Whenever Kar! kills a cat, which happens every 
week or two, the groom is in the habit of digging 
a grave, and then making the dog bring the body 
of poor puss to the spot. Karl takes the body of 
his victim to the place, which has now become 
| quite a populous cemetery, and while the grave is 

being dug he lies beside it, licking the cat all over, 

as if preparing her for burial. 

When the grave is ready, he invariably gives 
puss a vigorous nip on the spine, as if to make 
sure that she is really finished, and then taking 
her by the back of the neck, he gravely drops her 
into the hole prepared for her. 

When all this is over, he follows the groom to 
the stable to be whipped. He knows what is 
coming, and evidently accepts it as a necessary 
| ge of the process of killing a cat; but it does not 
n the least 
next pussy w 


hich is brought to the stables. 


WHICH WAS IT? 


One of the best compliments a preacher can 
ever have is this: “He preaches as if he meant 
every word he says.” Nothing is quite so soon 
detected as insincerity in the pulpit. 





A Western minister, who is not always so careful 
as he ought to be in making his preaching and his | 
practice go together, was lately telling some 
| friends a_ story of adventure. It was a large 

story, and the minister’s little ten-year-old girl 
was listening to it very intently. When he finished, 
she fastened her wide-open eyes upon her father’s 
face and said, very gravely : 

“Is that true, or are you preaching now, papa?” | 


“IGN’ANCE.” 
A Georgia paper, the Quitman Free Press, tells 
a story of the odd result of an old negro’s attempt 
to use a “big word.” The old man was up before 
Judge Gerry of Dawson, charged with some small 
offence. 
“Have yo 
“No, sah.’ 
“Can’t you get one?” 
“No, sah.” 
“Don’t you want me to appoint one to defend 
you?” 
“No, sah; I jes’ t’o’t I'd lJeabe my case to de 
n’ance ob de co’t!”” 


ua lawyer?” the court asked. 
, 


ig 





CITIZENS ONLY. 


The desirability of care in expression can hardly | 


| be too forcibly impressed upon those who write 


advertisements, circulars and public stevmnee. | 
ments of all sorts. | 


A very peculiar effect was produced by the 


| following announcement, contained in the adver. | 


tisements of a county fair: | 
“Among other attractive features of this great 
Fair there will be highly amusing donkey-races | 
and pig-races. ; ; 
“Competition in these two contests open to citi- 
zens of the county only!” 


THE Washington Post, following the lead of 
some schoolboy, as we imagine, suggests that it is 
perhaps because history repeats itself that it gets 
to be 8o very dry. 


yrevent him from disposing of the | 


Use “* Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous 
Dentifrice”’ for the teeth. Its superiority is every- 
where acknowledged. Price, 25 cents. (Adv. 


we mane Lace Curtains, 


WE MAKE 





prices and save all dealers’ profits. 
Send two cents for illustrated Catalogue. 


JOHN WALLIS & CO., 292 Church St., New York. 
AFTER A LITTLE. 


Poor varnish is as dull as a 
pointless joke. 


We shall be glad to send you, free, the “People’s 
Text-Book on Varnish,” from which you will be- 
come intelligent, not on varnish itself, but on var- 
nished things; know what to expect of and how to 
care for proper varnish on housework, piano, 
furniture, carriage, etc.; and how to get it in buy- 
ing these things. 

The intention is to help you avoid the losses that 
come of poor varnish, no matter who uses it. 


MURPHY VARNISH COMPANY. 
FRANKLIN MURPHY, President. 


Head Office : Newark, N. J. 
Other Offices : Boston, Cleveland, St. Louis and Chicago. 
Factories : Newark and Chicago. 


Buy direct from the manufacturer at manufacturers’ | 





STUDY. A thorough and practical 
« Business College course 
given by Mail, at Student’s Home, by 


H OM an old reliable school. Noexperiment. 9 


Years’ Success. Low rates and perfect satisfaction. 
All ages and both sexes taught. It wil poy to inves 
tigate. Write for Catalogue and free Trial Lesson. 
Bryant & Stratton, 467 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y 
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This brand 
of muslin is 
unsurpass- 

ed for fine- 
ticularly adapted for ladies’ undergarments, 
gentlemen’s shirts and nightshirts. In pur- 
chasing garments ask for this brand and take 
no substitute. Sold by all leading Dry 
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Corsets. 


This cut repre- 
sents our great 
leader Corset, 
made of a fine 
quality Jean, 
colors white and 
drab. The most 
perfect-fitting 
Corset made for 
the price. Equal 
to any 75-cent 
Corset on the 
market. Special 
price to advertise 
our Corset Dept. 


50 cents. 
JORDAN, MARSH & CO., Boston, Mass. 





Postage, 
13 ets. extra. 


Postage, 
18 ets. extra. 


Taking butter from milk 
was known in the earliest 
times. It was left for our 
time to make a milk of cod- 
liver oil. 


Milk, the emulsion of but- 
ter, is an easier food than 
butter. Scott’s Emulsion of 
cod-liver oil is an easier food 
than cod-liver oil. It is rest 
for digestion. It stimulates, 
helps, restores, digestion; 
and, at the same time, sup- 
plies the body a kind of 
nourishment it can get in no 
other way. 


Scott & Bowne, Chemists, 132 South sth Avenue, 
New York, 
Your druggist keeps Scott’s Emulsion of cod-liver 
oil—all druggists everywhere do, $1. 
28 








ness and ex- 
Goods Dealers in 36, 41 and 45-inch. 
Volumes = GEN’ 
of 
Memoirs GRANT'S 


Have been bought by the 
COSMOPOLITAN MAGAZINE 
for the use of its subscribers—probably the largest 
single purchase of books ever made. 
he Cosmopolitan offers you the 


Original 2-volume $7.00 Edition for 
only 70 cents, 


if taken in connection with a ge subscription, 

3.00, to the Cosmopolitan Magazine, which 
gives annually 1536 pages by the ablest writers of the 
world, with over 1300 illustrations by clever artists 
The most popular magazine of the day ; an illustrated 
monthly which has run up to over 100,000 copies in less 
than three years under its present management. If you 
don’t want Grant’s Memoirs, you can take instead, 


For only 70 cents 
Sherman’s Memoirs, 2 vols., retail price, $5.00. 
Sheridan’s Memoirs, 2 vols., retail price, 6.00. 
McClellan’s Memoirs, | vol., retail price, $33: 

. E. Lee’s Memoirs, | vol., retail price, 3.75. 
Express charges for Memoirs payable by receiver as 
follows: Gr. 46c., Shm. 44c., Shd. 40c., McCl. 22c., Lee 26 
Or you can have Y¥ s Companion, the Cos- 
mopolitan, and any one set Memoirs for $5.25, oii 


| or new subscribers. Send for free sample copy. 


COSMOPOLITAN MACAZINE 
Broadway, Fifth Ave. and 25th St., New York. 
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Necessity is the mother 8f 


invention. With the 
growing use of polished brass, nickel and steel 
articles in domestic interiors came the discovery 
of Stilboma to make and keep them bright. 
Stilboma is a chemically prepared chamois, which 


polishes or burnishes metal surfaces. It is neat, 
clean and durable—and never scratches. 


A large sample of Stilboma will be sent to any one 
who will mention where this advertisement was seen 
and enclose six cents in stamps to THE CHANDLEK & 





Rupp Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 














Mention this paper. 


EVERYBODY WANTS 


FUR-TRIMMED GARMENTS, 


WE ARE HEADQUARTERS. 
Show the Finest Assortment. 


our Eiegant CATALOGUE 


contains an astonishingly beautiful variety of Fur Trimmed Cloth, 
Silk Matelasse and fine Seal Plush Garments of our own manufac- 
ture, ranging in price from $6.00 to $50.00 each, actually worth 50 per 
cent. more. This book also contains a complete descriptive price list 
of our enormous stock of new fall Dress Silks and Velvets. 


MAILED FREE TO ANY ADDRESS. 


Write a Postal Card for it TO-DAY. 


CHAS. A. STEVENS & BROS., 


Make the Lowest Prices 


Ill State Street, Chicago, Ill. 








In Every Receipt 


that calls for baking powder, use the 


‘“Royal.” 


Better results will be obtained 
because it is the purest. 


It will make the 


food lighter, sweeter, of finer flavor, more 


digestible and wholesome. 


It is always 


reliable and uniform in its work. 


“I have found the Royal Raking Powder superior to all others.” 


C. GORJU, late Chef, Delmonico’s, 
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DON AND THE SNAKE. 


“It happened when I was a little girl of ten 


years,’ said Auntie Vose, when she told us the 
story while making one of her visits at our house. 


| coming to the house for a jug of water, found me 


ss . . | 
“] was living on a farm with my parents in 


Ohio at the time. 

“One hot afternoon in August my mother and 
1 were alone in the house when Mr. Reese, a 
neighbor who lived about a quarter of a mile 
away, came over to say that Mrs. Reese, who 
had been ill for some time, had suddenly grown 
much worse, and he wanted to know if mother 
would go over and stay with her while he went 
to town for the doctor. 

“Of course mother went, and I was left alone; 
but I did not mind that in the least, and the idea 
of being afraid of anything did not once occur to 
me. 

“The house was upon a road that was much 
travelled, and people were passing frequently. I 
sat by an open window sewing on a ‘Star of 
Bethlehem’ quilt I was making to be entered at 
the next county fair, in competition for a prize 
for the best specimen of patchwork by any girl in 
the county under twelve years of age. 

“So I sat there quite contented and happy, and 
particularly delighted over some scraps of purple 
and pink and red calico one of my aunts had sent 
me the day before. I was cutting these scraps 
into little diamonds, when I chanced to glance 
toward the door, and what did I see there but the 
big, ugly head of a rattlesnake raised a few 
inches above the doorstep! 

“Just as 1 glanced up it sounded its rattle, so I 
knew it was a rattlesnake. 

“I was awfully afraid of snakes—awfully 
afraid of them. I was afraid of even the little 
harmless grass-snakes and garter-snakes, and the 
sight of that rattler nearly paralyzed me. No 
doubt I was as white as a sheet. I let my 
scissors fall to the floor, and then the snake 
sounded its rattle again and began wriggling in 
over the doorstep. 

“IT was sitting beside a high, old-fashioned 
bureau. Before the snake had crawled into the 
house I was up on top of that bureau, where 
I felt quite safe, although 1 was still greatly 
frightened. 

“The snake crawled to the centre of the room, 
coiled himself up, and lay perfectly still for 
several minutes. He was at least three and a 
half feet long. ; 

“By and by I picked up a book lying on the 
bureau and threw it at the reptile, hoping to 
frighten it into running away, but it did not have 
that effect. Instead of being frightened, the 
snake sounded its rattle furiously, and struck 
again and again at the book. Then he coiled 
himself up and lay ina strip of sunshine on the 
floor. 

“It was then only about two o’clock 
afternoon, and my mother had said that she 
would remain at Mr. Reese’s as long as she could 
be of any service, and that she might be gone all 
night. Father and the boys would not come in 
from the fields until nearly dark, and I did not 
dare get down from my place of safety. 

“I had made up my mind to call for help the 
first time I heard wheels on the highroad, when 
help came from an unexpected quarter. 

“As suddenly and as unexpectedly as the 
snake had appeared, there now appeared at the 
open door old Don, a big yellow dog owned by 
Mr. Reese. Don had probably missed his master 
from home, and had traced him to our door. 
We were great friends, old Don and I, and I was 
never gladder to see the good creature than at 
that moment. 

“T whistled to the dog, and up went the snake’s 
head and out darted his tongue. 

“Sic "em, Don, sic ’em!* I said, pointing to 
the snake. I did not know anything about Don’s 
courage or skill as a snake-fighter, and watched 
breathlessly for some exhibition of his powers 
now. He came slowly into the room, saw the | 
snake and growled ominously. 

“The snake sounded its rattle, reared its head | 
higher, and showed fight. Then Don began to 
bark and run around the sides of the room, the | 
snake following him with its baleful eyes. Once 
Don stopped and took a step or two toward the 
snake, when the reptile struck out at him so 
swiftly and so furiously that the dog retreated, 
barking louder than ever. 

“Around and around the room went Don, | 
barking and lolling out his tongue. 
down in a with his head between his | 
outstretched paws and his tail pounding the floor. 


in the 


corner 


The snake lowered its head and watched him, | sold or rented at the lowest prices. 
and there they lay until I threw another book at | call. 


the snake. 


“He struck at the book and half uncoiled | 
himself, when old Don leaped forward, caught 
hin in his white teeth, and shook and shook 
‘nd shook him, until it seemed to me the dog 
ld shake his own head off. 
“A few minutes later my 


brother Henry, 


lving on the bureau in a dead faint, 
Don was barking over the lifeless snake.”’ 


+o 
THE BEECHER STATUE. 


A recent issue of the Scientific eapaaeied 
contains an interesting description of the casting 
of a bronze statue of Henry Ward Beecher for the | 
city of Brooklyn. The statue is remarkable wag 
being cast in a single piece. Originally metallic 
statues were made in small pieces and united by 
rivets or soldering, or were cast solid. The 
present method, however, is to cast the statue 
hollow and as thin as possible. This secures 
rapid cooling, and tends to prevent any separa- 
tion of the constituents of the alloy. It ad 
economizes metal. 


The first step in making the statue was the 
production of the plaster model, which was sup- 
plied by the artist and was of the exact size 
required for the finished statue, about nine feet 
high. 

‘The area of the flask in which the mold was to 
be made, was seven feet four inches wide by 
thirteen feet six inches long. The sand used for 
the mold is obtained in France. It possesses to a 
high degree the property of consolidating, yet is 
very porous. 

As the bronze founder has to adapt his work to 
the most exacting conditions of undercutting and 
complicated outlines in the artist’s plaster model, 
the mold is built up in very numerous sections; 
in this statue of Beecher, not less than fifteen 
hundred pieces were used. Its sections represent 
irregular-shaped bricks, all of which are fitted 
together with the utmost nicety and accuracy, 
perfectly covering the plaster model. 

When this is done, the mold of more than a 
thousand sections is carefully taken apart, and 
the model removed. ‘The mold is then put 
together again, and the inner surface receives a 
coating of foundry facing, and the interior is 
rainmed full of clay to form the core. Thus the 
mold is a second time complete and intact, but is 
filled with a clay figure instead of a plaster one. 

The mold is again taken to pieces and the clay 
figure taken in hand. From its entire surface a 
layer of clay a quarter of an inch in depth, or as 
near that as possible, is removed. This delicate 
operation provides the space for the metal to 
occupy in the casting process. The mold is then 
built up around this reduced clay figure, or core, 
as it is called. 

A number of channels or gates are now worked 
in the mold to allow the metal to run through to 
different parts of the figure. When all is dry, 
and the flask filled with sand so as to hold all the 
pieces of the mold in place, the operation of 
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ANTED — You to send for Panay wy Circular 
e of the Acme Copyi in ad, 75 copies 
JOHN WE it Surry, N. H. 


PENCIL POCKETS ola pens and pencils from 


getting lost; attach to any part 
of clothing ; finey fi fied cacevekin lic., alligator 
2e., seal 5c. ON, Nobscot, Mass. 


CHAPPED HAND ‘ine ana a cw to 


Chapine. Makes the skin soft and beautiful. 15c. box 
by mail. 2938 Washington St., Boston. Agents wanted. 


EYEGLASSES $1.95, sstszs 
® 5 Solid Cold. 
Send Stamp for Eye-Test. 
$2.00 Rolled-Cold Plate Chains, 95 cents. 
_ Keene Optical Go., 1301 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Send 3c. stamp for circular. 
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A Book Free. 


We will mail to any address our buvk of references, 
containing the names and testimony of those in all 
parts of the world who have found relief from Cone 
sumption, Catarrh, Asthma and allied diseases. | 


AERATED OXYGEN COMPOUND COMPANY, 
P. O. Box 1666. NASHUA, N. H. 
Boston Office, Herald Building. 
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Castilian Cream 


Removes Grease, poten | 








Paint and Ink from Woolen 
Clothing,Carpets,etc., an 
Gloss from Black Silk. 
An invaluable article in every 
household. Recommended and 
for sale by leading Druggists, 
Dry Goods Dealers and Grocers. 
Sample Bottle by Mail, 20c. 


F. C. Lord, Agt.,West Roxbury, Mass. 


BOSTON TRAINING SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 


Music HALL BUILDING, BosToN, Mass. 


Winter Term begins Nov. 17th. Lessons in) 
all branches of Music on the Conservatory plan, class or 
private, in addition to Normal Courses. Thorough 
training for the teacher’s profession ; teaching under 
supervision ; lectures and concerts by eminent artists. 
Five departments: Preparatory, eng ee Ad- 
vanced, Normal, Elocution (Emerson College of 
Oratory). All orchestral instruments taught. For 
prospectus address GEO. H. 

70 Music Hall Buildine, Boston, Mass. 





















ae TISTS MATERIALS 
SARTISTIG NOVELTIES, | 


eacTuREY FRAMING To ORDER 
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JAROS HYGIENIC UNDERWEAR. 


Safeguard against colds and rheumatism. 
The best physicians advise its wear. Non- 
Shrinkable, Warm and Durable. Send for 
Catalogue and sample of material, 


Specialty. UMBRELLAS, $2 and $2.50. 


Choice foreign wood handles. Close folding, fast 
color. Steel tip and tassel. Very durable. 


RAY’S pf tng = sony -- 
4 - FREE HEAT. 
— . 
The lamp that 
LIGHTS 
your room will - 


HEAT IT 


by using a 


FALLS HEATER. 
Enterprise Mfg. Co., 


\ Iv Milk St., 


. -. BOSTON, MASS. 
HOLY LAND TOUR. 


Messrs. H. GAZE & SON announce another of their 
Popular Escorted Parties to the Holy Land, Egypt, the 
Nile, ete., sailing from New York, Jan. 20th and Feb. 
6, 1892, $600. Also regular monthly excursions to So. 
of France and Italy, $380. Send 6 cents in amos for 
Gazette with full particulars. 1, EAVES, New 
a Agent, Parker House, ‘Boston, Mass. 

Ladies received in Reception Room. 


$2.00 


Genuine 


















For Boys aud Men. Lace and Congress Styles ; sizes 
4to11; widths D, E and F. Solid throughout ; no side 
seams; easy and durable. Sent prepaid anywhere 
on receipt of $2.25. Remit by any safe way. 


SMITH BROTHERS, 


27 Green Street, Boston, Tess. 











vasting is proceeded with. In the present case 
seventeen weeks were required for the molding. 

The Beecher statue was cast by what is known 
as surface molding. The metal held in crucibles 
was poured directly into the channels, or gates, 
in the mold. This enabled a constant watch to 
be kept upon its fluidity and general nature as 
far as shown in its fusion. As the metal was 
poured, a man was kept scraping back all scoria, 
slag and oxide from its surface. 

For the Beecher statue seventy-four hundred 
pounds of metal were melted repeatedly. The 
fourth fusion was the one used. Eleven minutes 
were occupied in the casting, and the finished 
statue weighed thirty-six hundred pounds. The 
rest of the metal représented the contents of the 
gates, waste, etc. The alloy was composed of 
copper mostly, with a small admixture of tin and 
zine. 


THREE CURIOUS NEEDLES. 


When people speak of the most curious needle 
in the world, they usually refer to the one which 
bears the name of Cleopatra’s Needle, and which 
has been often described. There are, however, 
two other needles which are quite as curious, 
though in a different way. 

One of these needles is in the possession of 
Queen Victoria. It was made at the celebrated 
needle manufactory at Redditch, and represents 
the column of Trajan in miniature. This well- 
known Roman column is decorated with numerous 
scenes in sculpture, which immortalize Trajan’s 
heroic actions in war. On this diminutive needle 





| in relief, 


scenes in the life of Queen Victoria are represented 
but so finely cut and so small that it 
requires a powerful magnifying glass to enable 


| one to see them. 


The Victoria needle can, moreover, be opened, 
and contains several smaller needles, which are 
also adorned with scenes in relief. 

The third singular needle was presented more 
than twenty years ago to the King of Prussia. 
The monarch was visiting a neeedle manufactory 
in his kingdom, to see what machinery, combined 
with deftness of human hands, could produce. 
He was shown superfine needles, thousands of 
which together did not weigh half an ounce, and 
marvelled to think that such minute objects 
could be pierced with an eye. 

The borer, that is the workman whose business 





| given him, with a gracious smile. 


| “Old Homestead March,” 


Then he lay | B 


| ALEGANT STEINWAY 


it is to bore the eves of the needles, asked fora 
hair from his sovereign’s head. This was readily 
He placed it 
at once under the boring machine, made a hole 
in it with great care, furnished it with thread, 
|and then handed it to the astonished King, who 
preserved it among his choicest treasures. 





SEX D for Sample Pages Free of “Rock the Little 
Cradle,” “SailingHome,” “Gipsy’s MoonlightDance,” 
"to O.W. Lane, Gloucester,Mass. 


“6 QHINESE | PICNIC,” new piano schottische. 
Greatest hit yet. Price, 0c. Sample, post-paid, We. 
Blake’s Publishing House, 516 Washington St., Boston. 
OSTON Stammerers’ Institute and Training 
School. Alwaysopen. Allimpediments in speech 
cured for life. 41 Tremont Street, Boston. 
Upright Piano, $175. 
Miller, $150, Pianos, all kinds 











Chickering, $125. 


usic almost given away. Write for catalogues or 
BLAKE’S, No. 576 Washington St., 


UY DIRECT from the importers. 

lin strings, finest quality, 50 cts. per set, by mail. 

| Bankrupt stock of every kind of musical instruments 

at quarter cost. Send for catalogue. BLAKE & CO., 
Importers, 576 Washington ‘treet, Boston, Mass. 


GENTS WANTED ON SALARY or com 
mission, to handle the new Patent Chemical 
Ink Erasing Pencil. The greatest novelty ever 
produced aeons making $50 per week. For further 
particul 
fHE MO) 





Perfect Vio- 








nddre: 
OE ERASE R MFG. CO., 





La Crosse, Wis. X 107. 


Easiest terms. | 


Boston, Mass. 





Grand Orchestral Music Boxes. 


Playing any number of the most popular airs by means of 


CHANCEABLE STEEL DISK. 
It is the greatest and most durable musical novelty of this 
century. Six sizes, $20 to $200.00 Catalogue FREE. 
FRED. H. SANDER, IMPORTER, 


146 FRANKLIN St., BOSTON, MASS. 





ARE YOU 


Hot Water or Steam Boiler? 
and Safety to you. 


going to neglect to put a RELIABLE Regulator on your Furnace, 
It means Health, Comfort, Economy 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 


N. E, FIRE AND HEAT REGULATOR CO., 70 Pearl Street, Boston. 





A Healing Wonder. 


Comfort 


FREE! 


THE COMFORT POWDER 


_E. S. SYKES, 


For All Affections of the Skin. 


Powder. 


No other Powder combines Healing with the ordinary qualities of a Powder. It 
is peculiarly adapted to the tender skin of an infant, giving it at once a healthy firmness. 


Sample package will be sent FREE to the 
address of any reader of The Companion. 


COMPANY, Hartford, Conn. 


SECRETARY. 

















The Daisy Printi 


This Press and Outfit is a new one, and is offered at a special price. 


' this sold at the stores at $2.00 each. 
through the amateur-printing age; 


of the best Ink, 1 Composing Pallet (2 lines), 1 


to those we offer 
It consists of 1 Daisy Printing Press, size of Chase 1%; x 2 


A Practical Christmas Gift. 
Only $1.00. 





ng Press Outfit. 


Formerly an Outfit like 


In theirs journey from boyhood to manhood most boys pass 


this practical Outfit. 
4) inches, 1 Fine Composition Roller, 1 Can 
Full Font of Type, including Quads, Spaces and 


| Periods, 1 Pack Floral Cards, full Instructions, | Box Bronze. 


| We offer it for sale for only $1.00. 





Sent by express, and charges 


paid by the receiver. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, Boston, Mass. 


IV. 


A REVELATION IN HEATING. 


Our recent adver- 
tisement of this stove 
attracted wide-spread 
attention, 

It is adapted for heat- 
ing moderate-sized 
rooms of all kinds. 


Cooking — attach- 


ments can be fur- 
nished if desired, 
This stove can be 
shipped to any part 


Full 


description sent on 


of the « ountry. 


application. 


Smith & Anthony Stove Co., 


Manufacturers of Hub Stoves, Ranges and 
Heaters, 48 to 54 Union St., Boston, 


Furs! Furs! 


BEST QUALITY, LEADING STYLES, 
LOWEST PRICES. 


Custom Work a Specialty. Furs dyed and made over 
into the most desirable styles. Perfect fit guaranteed 


Highest Prices paid for Raw Skins. 


H. CRINE, 


The Only Exclusive Practical Furrier in New England, 
15 & 17 AVON ST., BOSTON. 








BENSDORP’S 


Royal Dutch 


Cocoa 


PURE—SOLUBLE— DELICIOUS. 
COMPARISON PROVES SUPERIORITY. TEST IT. 
Sold by all Grocers. 

Mention Companion to get Sample. 
STEPHEN L. BARTLETT, Importer, Boston. 


RASS EDSTEADS 
AND IRON EJEDSTEADS. 


Largest v¢ ariety in N. E, 
Write or call and see us. 
H. W. BJIGELOW COMPANY, 
Importers, Manufacturers and Retailers. 


Don’t Get Wet. 








A Fine Umbrella is a Practical and 
Useful Christmas Present. 


Send for our Circulars. 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


NOVEMBER 19, 1891, 





AXNNSD 
IN F WILY | 
How to Cet Rich. 


Send 2-cent stamp and your address, and receive our 24-page 


“How to Get Rich.” 


- ie a) 
We wi mM) | = 





pamphlet, 


= he 
= 


OVER 10 ACRES 


of floor room are devoted to the display of the largest, most 
varied, and lowest-priced collection of new and desirable 


House Furnishings 


ever seen together under one roof, and comprising everything 
necessary to completely furnish a house from cellar to attic. 


WE CLAIM: 


THE LARCEST DISPLAY, 
THE LOWEST PRICES, 
THE MOST LIBERAL DEALINCS 


of any Similar Establishment in America, and are prepared to 
substantiate our claims to every one who visits our Establishment. 


We Show in our Warerooms: 


200 Complete Parlor Sets, no two alike. 
250 Complete Chamber Sets, * “ 
100 Folding Beds, . . 
100 Sideboards, a 
350 Chairs of all kinds, w 
100 Lounges and Sofa Beds, 

75 Hall Stands, 
120 Dining Tables, 

50 Wardrobes, 

50 Chiffonniers, 
and Thousands of Rolls of Carpeting. 


What Does This Signify ? 


LT SIGNIFIES that you can find at our store every conceivable 
style of any article in our line that the market affords, and 
more than all other Boston house-furnishing stores combined. 


LT SIGNIFIES that we have to buy in tremendous quantities 
and therefore CHEAPER than smaller dealers. 
LT SIGNIFTES that we are headquarters Sor Fouse-furneshings 


and you will save time and trouble by coming direct to us. 


IT ALSO SIGNIFIES that we have the confidence of the public 


or we could not continue to enlarge our business eve ry year. 
{ for cuts and estimates on any 


WRITE US | article which you may require. 
WE SELL FOR CASH 


or give credit to respectable parties on Easy Terms when desired, 


B. A. ATKINSON & Co., 


Liberal House Furnishers, 
827 Washington St., Cor. Common Street, Boston, Mass. 





THE HO U: SE Ee 
Patent Scroll Saw. 


This saw can be used 
one week and if not satis 
factory can be returned 
and the money will be 
refunded, less charges 
for transportation. 

Alliron and steel except 
the wood tables. Dura 
ble, easy-running, Cheap. 
Price with extra designs, 
saw blades, hand drill, 
ete., $8.00; with lathe and 
turning tools,$10.00. Send 
6 cents for my 4(-page 
catalogue of scroll saw 
goods. 


A. H. POMEROY, 
Division (, 
220 Asylum Street, 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


We Give a 


JACK-KNIFE 


To every Boy or Girl who will sen: us the 
addresses of at least four persons who are build- 
ing new houses which will require Heating 
Apparatus. Each list of names must be endorsed 
by a parent or guardian, to whom we can refer. 
Where two or more send the same nanics 
the first list received will entitle the sender t 
the Knife, but an attractive and entertaining 
souvenir will be sent the others, thus rewarding 
every one. Send list to 
THE NATIONAL HOT WATER HEATER CO., 
195 Fort Hill Square, Boston, Mass. 
Sole manufacturers of 
“Spence” Hot Water Heater. 





The 


(7RANITE [pow WARE 





> Sent free by 


St Louis STAmpinG Co: 
96.BEEKMAN ST. N.Y: 
134 North Street, Boston. 


No 
Thanksgiving 
Dinner 


will be complete unless the table be 
lighted by a HOLLINGS BANQUET 
LAMP. Weare now displaying an un- 
usually fine line of these Lamps in 
Wrought Iron, Brass and Silver, or 
mounted on Artistic Onyx Pedestals. 

They furnish an absolutely perfect 
light for a dinner-table. 


R. HOLLINCS & CO. 


Importers and Manufacturers, 
547 Washington St., Boston, Next Adams House. 








ing hensand growing 
P.. Should be fed upon 
food rich in z albumen, at <a 
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est part of the egg is the 
albumen. “Animai Me al 
contains a large amo nt NM 
albumen, as well as rmste- 
rial for the shell. It is 4 
well-balanced animal food 
easily diges' 


Send $1.00 for enongh 
oat pimal Meal” to feed 
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